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PICTUEES FBOM SCANDINAVIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHEI8TIANIA TO OROBAK— F&OZBN IN THB SOUND — ELSINOBB 
COAST OF 8WBOEN CHBISTIANIA FIOBO. 

I OBTAINED a passage in the first vessel bound 
direct to Christiania the present year (1850) — the 
Danish schooner *^ Prindsesse Caroline/^ skipper 
J. Momme. On embarking I watched with much 
interest the strict operations of the custom-house 
officer^ who attended her clearing out He nailed 
wires across the hatchways, and various other 
parts of the vessel containing cargo^ and sealed 
them with the large official seal. The crew care- 

YOL. II. B 



2 PICTURES FROM SCANDINAVIA. 

fully covered the seals with oakum and sail-cloth 
to protect them from injury, as suspicion would 
be excited that they had been tampered with, if 
they presented a mutilated aspect on the vessel 
arriving at her destination. The bill of lading, 
or invoice of cargo, is made up to the moment of 
closing hatches, and duly certified. When the 
vessel is delivered, the cargo must exactly tally 
with this invoice. The " Prindsesse Caroline'' was 
a small but large-masted, fuU-rigged schooner, of 
perhaps ninety to a hundred English tons burthen 
(dead weight), and our cargo was a very general 
one, comprising a great variety of goods and 
articles of consumption. The vessel was rather 
deep in the water, having about eighteen inches 
of dry side amidships. 

We hauled out of our berth in Nyhavn in the 
midst of a violent snow storm. The wind was 
powerful even in that sheltered haven, land the 
cold piercing. This was on March 22nd,* and 

♦ By-the-bye, this was a JWcfay— the seaman's evil day. The 
andent superstition, however^ which augured disasters or shipwreck 
to any vessel sailing on a Friday, is rapidly wearing away. As 
Lieutenant Lynch (the American explorer of the Dead Sea) weU 
remarks, ** why superstition should select this day as an unlucky 
one, I cannot conceive. On the sixth day, Friday, God created 
man, and blessed him ; on Friday, the Redeemer died for man's 
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although a passage had been opened through 
the ice in Nyhavn, it had so far frozen up again, 
that it was with some difficulty the schooner 
hove through. We ran the gauntlet of the inner 
harbour at a dashing rate, but the snow was so 
dense that even the hulls of the big line-of-battle 
ships and frigates lying within a score of yards^ or 
less, loomed quite indistinctly. We were quickly 
in the open Sound, and then we felt the unbroken 
power of the gale. We had several extra hands on 
board to help to work the vessel fairly out ; and 
they were needed, for it was rough weather. No 
other vessel seemed on the move but ours, and 
the elements battled so fiercely, that our captain 
prudently let go both anchors about a couple of 
miles from the shore. All was secured, and we 
rode tolerably easy when the cables were well paid 
out, although the storm howled savagely, the snow 
beat mercilessly, and the waves roared like angry 
lions all night. 

The next morning, Saturday, 23rd, at ten 

salyation; on Friday, Columbus sailed from Palos in quest of 
another world ; on the same day of the week he saw a realization 
of his dreams of life, and returned on a Friday to electrify Europe 
with the wondrous tidings of hb discovery." 

b2 
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A.M., preparations were made to get the vessel 
under weigh again. ^^A little help is worth a 
deal of pity/^ and now and henceforward during 
the voyage, I cheerfully bore a hand when* 
ever needful, and hauled^ heaved, and sprang 
about with as hearty a will as the best fellow 
aboard. It was heavy work getting the anchors 
home, for the strain on the cables was immense. 
By the time our flukes parted their hold of the 
bottom, it blew almost a hurricane ; the snow was 
blinding, and cold numbing. We tried to beat 
off under reefed mainsail and fore-topsail, but it 
would not do. 

Let no one marvel at ships being lost, especially 
when weak-handed, as nearly all English mer- 
chantmen are, in a snow-storm such as this. 
Despite thick mittens, your hands soon become 
half-frozen, and you also hear and see very 
imperfectly. On the occasion in question the 
wind was so violent, that, as sailors say, it re- 
quired two men to hold another man's hair on 
his head! We rapidly drifted shoreward, and 
in a very few minutes after getting under weigh 
had to let go both anchors again, and make all 
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snug. The schooner pitched uneasily all day, and 
the cold increased in intensity. 

I now closely witnessed the gradual formation 
of ice on the surface of fiercely agitated salt water, 
— a phenomenon which I had often desired to 
behold. First the light drifting particles of yeasty 
foam were frozen, and floated about without being 
broken. By degrees, small scales, as it were, of 
ice, varying in size from a sixpence to a crown 
piece, were next created on the clear water. They 
were very fragile, but gathered thickness hourly, 
and also conglomerated in circular patches of 
from one inch to one foot in diameter, but gene- 
rally speaking they were about four to six inches 
across, and beautifully regular. All this time the 
waves rose and fell wildly, but towards nightfall, 
although the wind continued unabated, and the 
swell of the sea remained as strong as before, yet 
the waves seemed subdued and smoothed down by 
the fast closing ice, and before I turned in for the 
night, I was satisfied that in the long run King 
Frost would beat King Wind. 

On gaining the deck in the morning (Sunday, 
24tb,) shortly after sunrise, the scene, although 
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not altogether novel nor unexpected, was very 
striking and beautiful. The ice now formed in 
many places large loose sheets, rising and falling 
with the waves, which ran high, and the schooner's 
sides, from the top of the bulwarks to some feet 
below the level of her draught, were coated J with 
ke varying from six indies to a foot or more in 
thickness. Forward, the figure-head, cutwater^ 
and about the bows, nearly as far aft as the cat- 
heads, was one enormous mass of ice. The mar- 
tingales, bobstays, foot-ropes along the jib-boom, 
and the lower rigging generally of the bowsprit, 
&C., were also covered with ice till they seemed 
thrice their real thickness ; and several stray ends 
of ropes, which by some means had daisied over 
the sides, exhibited at their extremities masses of 
ice literally as large as small kegs, or anchor buoys. 
Some of these the skipper cut adrift with a hatchet, 
and also chopped much ice away from the bows 
and sides. In our wake astern, the water was 
tolerably free from ice, which in some degree was 
attributable, perhaps, to the fact that the schooner's 
boat was there yawing about at full stretch of her 
two painters. She was quite full of water, but 
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inside and out her upper .works^ and aU her bows, 
were coated with ice from six to nine inches thick^ 
which made her float ahnost like a life-boat, al* 
though sometimes wares quite buried her. 

The san rose above a huge pile of black clbuds, 
and shone dazzl^ngly on the wide^spread and really 
magnificent wintry scene. Fondly did my eye rest 
on the spires, towers, fortresses, and every other 
familiar promisient object in Copenhagen, which 
the rays of the: morning sim clearly revealed. The 
weather continued exceedingly severe, and the 
wind raged hard aa ever, with a very rough sea, 
despite the superincumbent ice. 

As we ^^ crooned^^ in the cabin in the afternoon, 
my worthy skipper, Momme, read a large book, 
with marginal references, and wonderfully resem- 
bling a bible. I was a little surprised, but sin- 
cerely pleased, to notice him so properly occupied, 
as I thought ; but the very absorbing manner in 
which he pored over its pages, rather excited my 
suspicions, and on looking more closely, I dis- 
covered it to be — ^a book of navigation 1 

So uneasily did the schooner pitch and strain, 
and so bitterly exposed was our anchorage, that 
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the skipper resolved to ran for a better. At five 
p.M», we accordingly weighed^ and once more^ as 
it happened^ in the midst of a snow storm, got 
under sail, and beat nearer the port, till we came 
directly in a line with the Three Crowns Battery, 
and betweeen it and the shore. About a quarter 
of a mile to leeward of this capital breakwater, the 
anchors were let go once more, and I must own 
that the benefit of the change of position was well 
worth the labour it cost. In making things snug 
again, the wind seemed fairly to pin one to the 
rigging when aloft, and the canvass flapped like 
thunder. My battered old Scotch cap came to an 
untimely end as I was yo-hoing away at the 
main boom, and not a little vexed was I thus to 
part with the faithful servitor that had so often 
shielded my head in sunshine and storm, and was 
associated with cherished recollections of my so- 
journ in that dear ^Mand of mountain and of flood'' 
— noble old Scotia. 

I was particularly struck with the very extraor- 
dinary resemblance of sea orders in Danish to the 
same in English. Although I had never heard 
before sea phrases in the former tongue (for very 
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few were uttered during my little voyage in the 
"Enigheetns Minde/^ last November), yet I in- 
stantly comprehended many of them as they issued 
from the skipper^s lips. I am perfectly sure that 
any intelligent English sailor would, with a week's 
practice, well understand every order on board a 
Danish ship, and so vice versA. As interesting 
instances of this striking resemblance, I will here 
note a few phrases :-—/orudy forward (but on ship- 
board we pronounce it forudy or just the same as 
the Danish) ; midtskibsj 'midships ; pompe, pump; 
84Bt af, set off; masten, mast ; satie seil, set sail ; 
hetsey hoist ; styberdj starboard ; bagbord, larboard; 
dfifteny leeway ; lofflme, logline ; logbogen^ log- 
book ; fo, lee ; skonnert, schooner ; bark^ bark, or 
barque; bng, brig; skiby ship; blokke, blocks; 
gfxffeUtopseily gaff-topsail ; memn, mizzen ; u/takle, 
untackle, &c., &c. 

At day-break on Monday, 25th, it was a beau<- 
tiful sight to see the ice-incrusted shipping glit- 
tering in the bright sunbeams, and an immense 
expanse of water was more or less frozen over. 
Great flocks of gulls and other sea-birds enlivened 
the scene. Great numbers of these beautiful 
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creatures are always, in fact, hovering about the 
Sound in the vicinity of Copenhagen. I have, 
on fine evenings, even seen the yards and rigging 
of men-o'-war, lying in the inner harbour, literally 
covered with gulls, which would sometimes settle 
on the ships* stays so closely, that they resembled 
a string of beads. They are never molested, which 
accounts for their tameness and confidence. This 
pleasing characteristic trait of the kindly disposi* 
tion of the Danes is particularly observable even 
in the streets of Copenhagen, for the swarms of 
sparrows are excessively numerous, and so fat and 
bold that I do not exaggerate when I declare that 
it would be quite practicable to occasionally seize 
them by the hand. I never saw sparrows any- 
where else so astonishingly tame and impudent. I 
have often walked through the midst of flocks of 
fifty to a hundred settled in the markets and other 
open spaces, and almost trod upon them before they 
would get out of my way. In the course of the 
day the ice gradually closed around us, and there 
was every prospect that twenty-four hours would 
find us immoveable. 
Tuesday, 16th, opened with a brilliant sunrise. 
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and although the ice was in certain tracts thin in 
our immediate vicinity, yet nearer the shore it was 
very strongs and we had not a very favourable 
wind to force our way into the open sea — even if 
such a course would have been otherwise practica- 
ble. Of all outward-bound vessels in the roads> 
ours was lying nearest the seaward edge of the ice, 
for the latter did not extend more than three hun- 
dred yards from us in the direction of the Battery. 
A large Swedish barque, coming into port with a 
strong wind, tried the experiment of dashing 
through the ice at full sail, about two hundred 
yards distance, in a course across our bows, and 
she got a long way towards port. I went aloft to 
gaze on the grand panorama spread around; and 
had thus, also, a capital bird's-eye view of our neigh- 
bour^ the celebrated ^^ Three Crowns Battery ^^^ 
which is of vast extent, rising from an artificial 
foundation in the Sound, about two English miles 
(I believe), from the entrance to the port. The 
cannon planted on it seemed of immense calibre — 
as indeed many are at the batteries on shore. As 
I sat on the fore-crosstrees, I sang light-hearted 
as a middy, and, despite the cold^ I there managed 
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to write a letter home^ duly dating it from that 
breezy elevation ! 

Vividly did I picture to myself the scene this part 
of the Sound must have presented at the time of 
Nelson^s attack. Who can forget CampbelPs 
'^Battle of the Baltic J^ How finely he paints the 
breathing pause before the cannons belched forth 
their horrible messengers of destruction ! 

'* There was silence deep as death. 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time/' 

The ice continued to strengthen so during the 
day that it would safely bear us alongside the 
schooner. Our boat had been previously baled^ 
freed from ice^ and hoisted out of water. The 
large mail- steamer, from Wismar in Prussia, forced 
her way through in the same tract as the Swedish 
ship, but notwithstanding the mighty power of 
steam, she went at a snaiPs pace through the 
already broken ice^ which must have cut her dread- 
fully, judging by the hideous crashing it made. 

On the morning of Wednesday, 27th, the wind 
proving favourable for sailing, we all turned to 
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with a will a little after daybreak^ to cut a way out 
of the ice. We had^ as nearly as I could judge, a 
couple of hundred yards or more to form a passage 
wide enough for the schooner, until she could get 
into the channel, so opportunely re-opened by the 
steamer. Armed with hatchets and handspikes, 
we heartily set to work. The ice was exceedingly 
rough on the surface, and its solid thickness was 
about five or six inches. The first thing done was 
to track out a road, about twenty-five feet in width, 
and in a line with the direction our anchors lay in. 
This road was marked out by handspikes set- 
on-end, and then we cut in strait lines completely 
through the ice, from handspike to handspike. 
The cold was extreme, but the labour kept one's 
body in a fine glow, though hands and feet 
suffered much from the spurting of the cold 
water. When we had cut a complete way of 
about the length of the schooner— say sixty feet, 
we next divided this detached sheet into two 
parallel portions, and then cutting them up into 
transverse sections of from six to ten feet square, 
we dragged them by main force, with boat-hooks, 
under the firm adjoining ice, as to completely clear 
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the channel. This was not altogether child^s play, 
and both caution and dexterity were requisite to 
avoid accidents^ for the ice we stood on^ when thus 
dissected, quivered and cracked ominously. Our 
next task was to get on board again, and heave 
away at the pawl windlass^ to draw the vessel 
ahead. I here gave forth the English h-^-^a^v^ 
h-o^h !" with full lungs, and never worked with a 
heartier will in my life, for I dearly love to hear 
the cheery click-click-click of the falling pawl. 
This heaving proved,however,heart-dragging work, 
for the ice clung so to the schooner's sides and 
bows^ that some times seven or eight of us could 
hardly spring a single pawl without reiterated 
efforts. We had a great length of the cables out, 
and heaved first on one andior then on the other, 
till we brought the bows chock up to the firm ice. 
Then we resumed our hatchets and cut the chan- 
nel another ship^s length. This time, as I was 
stepping, handspike in hand, over a weak portion 
of ice, it gave way, and I was immersed to the 
middle in a moment. I opened not my lips, but 
very quietly spread out my arms till the mate came 
up and dragged me from my gratuitous bath. 
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Then I laughed at my own plight^ and shaking 
myself weU, clambered on board the vessel^ shifted 
my garments^ and in ten minutes was chopping 
away again^ blythe as ever. This was happily the 
only little misadventare which befel us. 

By noon we had hove our anchors shorty or 
*^ up and down," and shortly afterwards we brought 
them to daylight, and catted them. There yet 
remained some thirty yards length of the channel 
we had made to be gone through, before we could 
reach the open passage previously spoken of; so the 
boat was manned, and a hawser and kedge carried 
to the firm ice on the other side the said passage, 
and we then hove the schooner ahead by the hand- 
windlass at the foremast ; the bight of the hawser 
being of course passed along the vessels side and 
over the taffrail. By two p.m. we gained the open 
channel, and setting sail, a quarter of an hour 
found us in the open Sound. Hurrah, messmates ! 
hurrah, old craft! we are free ! And now all hands 
splice the main-brace,* and then sheet-home and 
fill away, my hearties I 

* On board English ships, this phrase means '' Give out the 
grog!" On board Danish ships, it means ''Grive ont the 
brtendeviin !** 
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I practically learned some good seamanship of a 
peculiar kind during these few days of battling with 
King Frosty for the crew were proud to teach me 
everything they could. Should it hereafter happen 
that I am aboard a vessel in a similar predicament^ 
my experience may possibly prove serviceable. 
Our skipper was a Dane, the mate was a Norwe- 
gian ; and we had also a Swede on board. These 
three were not bad representatives of their respec- 
tive nations— ^^ Alike, yet oh, how different !" 

The sun shone brightly— the breeze blew briskly 
— and under mainsail, gaff-topsail, fore^trysail, 
foresail, fore-topsail fore-to'gallant, staysails, jib 
and flpng-jib, we dash along, and Copenhagen 
soon grew dim in the distance ; but long as sight 
served, I gazed at its receding outlines with full 
heart. We had a fine view of much of the coast 
of Zealand, which is here lofty and romantic. I 
believe it is, indeed, the most beautiful bit of 
coast scenery which Denmark — so poor in that 
respect — can boast. I was again for the twen- 
tieth time particularly struck with the exquisite 
green hue and perfect transparency of the water of 
the Sound. To note it properly, the spectator 
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should look towards the keel of a boat afloat 
upon it, for then it is set off^ and its surprising 
beauty well displayed. The Danes call the Sound 
Oresundy from its fancied resemblance to the shape 
of the human ear. At Helsingor, the entrance to 
the Sound is only about a mile and a half wide. 
Exactly opposite Helsingor (or Elsinore as we 
call it), is the town of Helsinborg, in Sweden. 
Elsinore has about seven or eight thousand inha- 
bitants, and is said to be a busy thriving place — 
especially in summer. Its name is famous all over 
the world, on account of the Sound Dues which 
Denmark has levied on the tonnage of merchant- 
vessels of every nation, passing the Sound, during 
the last five centuries. Ancient treaties with 
maritime countries guarantee this right, to thus 
coUect tribute money, in such a manner, that 
the mightiest powers do not question or evade its 
operatioiv. Ships bring up under the guns of 
Kronborg ('^ Crown-Castle ^^), at Elsinore, and 
pay toU on cargo or tonnage. About twelve 
thousand ships per annum pass the Sound, and 
the amount Denmark realizes from them now 
averages, I believe, about 140,000/. sterling. 
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Let Soand Dues be forgotten — ^let the Sound 
itself be drained, and wave with golden corn — 
yet the name of Elsinore will be kept green in 
the world's memory by that which Gentle Will 
conceived, perchance as he strayed along reedy 
Avon's banks ! 

Ye, who pique yourselves on rule and square 
exactitude — ye, who value dry bones more than 
soul — ^ye, who adore the letter but overlook the 
spirit — what if Hamlet never existed anywhere 
but in the brain of the ^^ diverting vagabond '' (by 
Act of Parliament), the play-actor, and play-writer 
William Shakspeare ? It is not what does exist, 
but what does not exist that excites my interest. 
Enough, that this was the locality assigned by 
Shakspeare for the creatures of his intellect to 
perform their parts — enough, that he described 
certain beings of ^^ imi^gination, all compact,'' ^^ to 
have here held converse, to have h^re done, 
thought, suffered, soliloquised. All is real to me, 
all is true. 

For the first time I was now approaching 
Elsinore — and in a more thoroughly romantic 
manner were not possible. It was night; the 
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schooner flew swiftly before the whistling breeze ; 
the twinkling stars shone down in myriads, 
and the full moon shed her brilliant light on 
the dancing wavelets. It was night — a glorious 
ice-cold night, and I paced the little quarter-deck, 
and looked across the water in the direction of 
Elsinore. It was night — I stood by the side of 
the hardy Norwegian helmsman, and both were 
thoughtful, and both were silent, and both glanced 
keenly at a light ahead, which we were rapidly 
nearing, for he calculated the bearing of the ship 
by that light — ^and I read in it the one word — 
Ham£.bt! Nearer and nearer — more and more 
distinct it groweth, and lol we are abreast of 
Elsinore ! No stop — no pause — but onward speeds 
the schooner. There, in the moonlight, doth Kron- 
borg gather up his giant limbs — there standeth 
forth his huge quadrangular bulk against the dark 
back-ground of the heavens. The eye of der Wanr' 
demde Vogel bums, and he mutters words which the 
Norwegian steersman thinketh of mystic import; — 
the hand of der fVandemde Fo^e/holdeth a tiny copy 
of the " cunningly devised fable,^' yclepped " Ham- 
let V^ He rQadeth from it lines of marvellous appli- 



/ 
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cation to the hour and the scene — ^yea, he readeth it 
by the argent moonbeams. Above him is '^this most 
excellent canopy^ the air, look you, this brave over- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof, fretted 
with fire/v and though '* the air bites shrewdly/' 
he heedeth it not, for his soul is aroused, and his 
vision straineth towards where the "liegeman of 
the Dane '^ keep watch and ward, and where " that 
&ir and warlike form in which the majesty of 
buried Denmark did sometimes march,'' yet to his 
fancy may haply re-appear ! 

I speak literally, for I did gaze in this fashion 
on Kronborg; — thus read Hamlet by moon- 
light; I did feel a warm beating of the heart, and 
a thrilling of the busy imagination, which some of 
my readers will smile at, but still more will sym- 
pathize with, and I wish each and all of the latter 
could have enjoyed what I enjoyed, and felt what 
I felt. The moonlight finely set off the vast pro- 
portions of Kronborg, and when we had passed it a 
little way, its great clock solemnly struck the hour, 
and a bugle brayed forth, as a signal I was told 
to relieve guard. With what increased emotion I 
then glanced over the opening scene in " Hamlet," 
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any one will conceive on referring to that won- 
drous work. Onward sped the *^ Prindsesse Caro- 
line/* — Kronborg faded in the distance-- its lofty 
watch-light grew dim — the gUmmering from the 
long^ low town^ altogether disappeared — ^farewell 
to Elsinore and the Sound I 

The morning of Thursday^ the 28th^ opened 
with heavy snow and little wind^ and we made 
small headway during the night. There was 
remarkably variable weather during the day — sun- 
shine one moment, and a bitter blast the next. 
In the evening we had a view of Warberg Castle^ 
on the coast of Sweden, and were favoured with 
a glorious moonlight night. 

Throughout Friday, the 29th, we tacked and 
boxed about, subject to provokingly baffling ad- 
verse winds^ but the bonny little schooner made 
a mile of headway, where a square-rigged vessel 
would not have made a hundred yards. The 
weather was as clear as clear could be much of 
the day^ with a bright-haired sun. The latter set 
blood-red in the evening, and a dead calm ensued. 

** There was not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady's cheek." 
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As I stood by the side of the mate, at the idly 
jerking wheels we exchanged looks of dark import 
and simultaneously joined in the mystic rite of 
whistling for a windy in the most approved ortho- 
dox fashion. Thou knowest^ O reader^ that to 
whistle at sea is a forbidden thing, for they who 
brave the dangers of the deep, deem whistling 
when the wind blows a fearful profanity which 
will evoke the wrath of the spirits o^ the air, and 
bring down tempests and destruction on the 
doomed ship. When, however, a calm prevails, 
daring beings will at times unhallowedly arouse 
the slumbering winds by whistling in a very 
guarded and peculiar manner. If they have ex- 
perience and prudence to guide them in the per- 
formance of this manoeuvre, why, perchance, the 
wished-for breeze will gently answer their sum- 
mons ; but if they go through the invocation in a 
blundering, reckless way, woe betide them, their 
vessel, and their shipmates ! The viewless storm 
kings are not to be trifled with, and ^twere better 
to beard a hungry lion in his den, than to taunt 
them rashly. On the present occasion the mate 
and myself whistled so properly, that within one 
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hour, the schooner ^^ walked the waters like a 
thing of life,'^ leaying a long wake sparkling and 
foaming in the moonbeams* About midnight we 
were abreast the fiord leading up to Gotheborg, 
or Gottenburg. 

Saturday^ 30th, opened with a clear, cold, sun- 
sbiniioig morning. We had a fine view of the 
Swedish coast, the bold, romantic features of 
which, the captain's telescope enabled me to dis^ 
tinctly examine. Here and there were beacons on 
the rocks, and in shsillow water pilot-buoys uprose. 
The latter simply consists of a pine tree, or beam* 
anchored by a stone at one end, and projecting 
many feet out of water, with a huge excres* 
cence at top, to. render them more, conspicuous. 
We passed many fishing*boats off various parts of 
the coast. These boats were quite open, shaped 
both ends alike, and very nearly resembled the 
well-known fishing boats of Newhaven^ near 
Edinburgh. They were generally manned by two 
or three men, but some had only one hand on 
board. None of them seemed to be provided with 
nets, but with lines, which are dropped on the 
banks frequented by various finny tribes — which 
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are here very abundant. Our mate told me that 
these fishermen have a favourite saying : — ^' Fine 
weather — no grog I Bad weather — no fish /^' which 
he remarked was very true^ as the fish won't bite 
in fine weather, and in stormy weather, the poor 
fisherman rarely have any grog on board, — 
although, by-the-by, if they happen to get a cus- 
tomer for a few fish in any passing vessel, the very 
first use they put their tongue to on coming along- 
side, is to beg a glass of spirits. 

At daybreak on Sunday, 3Jst, I had my first 
view of Norway — and a very characteristic view 
of that country it was. Rugged lines of frowning 
fantastic rocks, chiefly of a dark brown, but in 
some places of a black hue, relieved by streaks of 
snow lying in their deep fissures, stretched aU 
along the coast In one place they rose perpen- 
dicularly, like a wall; in another, they sloped 
landward; in a third, they nodded grimly over 
the waves which restlessly beat their base, fieyond 
this stem barrier of nature, no glimpse of the 
country was obtainable. Numerous islets, all of 
solid rock, precipitously arose from the sea, at 
various distances from the iron-bound shore. 
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Many of them apparently had not a particle of 
vegetation^ and were purely masses of sombre 
granite rising from fifty to two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, exhibiting every variety of 
shape^ except that of sharp-peaked elevations, — 
for of the latter I do not recollect having seen a 
single example. The water is exceedingly deep 
around these bleak and sterile isles. 

At an early hour a pilot-boat came alongside. 
She was open, and constructed similarly to the 
fishing boats, but much larger, and bore her No. on 
the head of the main-sidl, thus : — Fs. •^. She had 
two hands on board, one of whom took charge of 
our schooner, for we now approached the en- 
trance to the Christiania Fiord, which is sixty to 
seventy English miles in length, and for half that 
distance is extremely wide. It is above a dozen 
miles across a considerable distance up. The 
pilot-boat, navigated by the solitary remaining 
pilot, kept us company, hovering a mile or two 
a-head, until towards nightfall, when it made sail 
for our destination. We had clear sunny weather, 
but very light breezes, all day. I was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise at this, for we sailed so 
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leisurely and tacked so closely along the coast, that 
it gave me an excellent opportunity of viewing the 
sceneryi which may be characterized in a word as 
beings from beginning to end of the fiord^ very 
romantic, and just what I anticipated to behold* 
As we advanced up the fiord^ the bolder masses of 
the rock here and there receded, and gave place 
to steep upland hills and slopes, thickly fringed 
with pines and firs, all of them very stunted. A 
sort of brownish mossy vegetatioa might be^ traced 
where the snow had melted away, but there was 
nothing in the shape of pasturage. The whole 
surface of these tracts was sterile, wild and inhos- 
pitable. Viewed merely with an eye to the pic- 
turesque^ the whole length of coast, especially 
where diversified witK promontories and isles, (as 
it is in numerous parts) possesses fair claims to 
admiration. There is nothing to excite much 
enthusiasm, yet certainly the massive precipitous 
bare rocks in one place, and in another the lofty 
hills and slopes rising one above another, and 
clothed in some instances with dark pine woods, 
from their summits down to the very water's edge^ 
afforded beautiful points of view. Nor were these 
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objects so monotonous as might be imagined from 
the fact of their continuous succession so many 
miles, for theb physical features were agreeably 
diversified every few hundred yards. During the 
brief but bright Norwegian summer, a sail up this 
fiord must be delightful. In a sort of obfique 
and ja^ed ravine, formed by some huge hills 
densely covered with firs, I beheld a truly romantic 
village, composed perhaps of a couple of hundred 
houses, all built of pine boards, and in many 
instances painted (or coloured) red. Such a 
stra^ling, random, spick-and-span village, few 
countries but Norway or Switzerland could show. 
The houses were perched in all sorts of positions, 
up and down, high and low, at the bottom of the 
ravine, on the break-neck ascents of the slopes, 
on the level terraces of the rocks, and even in the 
midst of the woods, as the curling blue smoke 
trom the chimneys testified. I gazed with much 
interest on this secluded nook, as being my first 
glimpse of the dwellings of the Norwegians. 

In the afternoon, we were opposite Moss — ^the 
first town up the fiord. It contains three or four 
diousand inhabitants, and the final annexation of 
Norway and Sweden in 1814, was (if I remember 
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ijightly) settled either at this little town, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood. A Custom-House 
cutter put off here, and a remarkably bulky officer 
and two subordinates boarded us. The former 
went into the cabin, and spent much time in an 
examination . of the ship^s papers, invoice, &c. 
Whilst so occupied, the assistants strictly sealed 
up several lockers, and the deck-house &c., which 
had been left open at Copenhagen. Instead of 
using wire, like the officer of the latter port, they 
nailed tape across the doors, and sealed over it. 
My luggage was slightly inspected, and then the 
visitors left us, after a ceremonious mutual inter- 
change of repeated bows of great gravity and 
politeness. 

In consequence of many miles of the upper 
portion of the fiord being frozen, our vessel was 
to go no higher than the town of Drobak. This 
we hoped to reach that evening, so laid out the 
cables, and mounted two small cannons on the 
pawl-windlass bitts, loaded ready to fire the custo- 
mary signal and salute. We got within three or 
four English miles of Drobak by seven o'clock that 
evening, but the wind was not only adverse, but at 
its last gasp, and we were actually under full sail. 
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tacking from side to side, until the same hour the 
next morning, before we reached the town — thus 
averaging about four himdred yards per hour, or 
nearly as fast as a crab crawls away from you when 
you attempt to seize it on the sand of the sea- 
shore when the tide is down. I sincerely hope 
that our worthy skipper, (who, by-the-byeis as 
civil and good a fellow as you need wish to sail 
under), did not utter any naughty words in an 
unknown tongue on this occasion — but I do 
not certify that he did not. The night was in- 
tensely cold, which rather aggravated the matter 
The scenery disclosed by daylight was far away 
the most romantic of any I had hitherto seen on 
this magnificent fiord — which here is much nar- 
rower than in any other place, being, at a rough 
guess, about a mile and a half wide. On both 
sides the hills rose majestically one above another, 
and were fringed in all directions with firs. 

The castle of Drobak has very recently been 
erected on a low island, and was pointed out to me 
with much exultation, as a wonderful concern, 
commanding the further passage of the fiord ; 
and I have since found that this belief is fondly 
indulged in by the Norwegians. Wheugh I as « 
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fortress it is paltry^ and I really think that the 
t^fic sixty*eight poundess of twO or three of our 
war-J8teamers3 would half dismantle it at the very 
first brus^. At any rate it is qnite erroneous 
to suppose that an English fleet eoutd not fonee 
its way past such a mouse-^p as that. Why> 
the old buoeani^rs in South Amenea have many 
a time auccess&dly run the gauntlet of naiarow 
slaraits c(^x»manded .by more fonnidable castles*— 
aS| for instance, that of Chagres-^-^and hare done 
so in Httle weak brigs and schooners* 

Al daybreak we fired our guns, and hoisted the 
flag of . Norway at the fore ; that <d Sweden at t^e 
main I and that of Denmark at the gaff. A Nof- 
wisgian pram put off friMn the shore as we were 
fetching our last tack, and I agreed to land forth- 
with in it ; so heartily bade all my kind messmates 
&rewell. The ^^pram^^ is a light boat built of 
pine in a very peculiar manner and shape. It haa 
a large square ugly stem, and no bow whatever, 
properly speaking, for the head tapers away, and 
rises liar out of water. It rows easily, and will 
live in very heavy, seas. There is hardly a nail, 
(perhaps not one), employed in its construction, 
ioT the planks are lapped together, not with seam^ 
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nnd-roofy bat^ with wooden pegs^ most ingehioutly 
wedged in suck a wfty that they piresent large 
faeads^ and hold exeeedingly . well. We soon 
reached the little wooden pier of the town^ where 
it is usual to again inspect trayellers' luggage, but 
the officer courteously declined to do more than 
very slightly glance at mine. Passing along the 
pier, I for the first time set foot, kiot on the soil, 
but on the ice of Norway, which coated the former 
to a considerable thickness, and was excessively 
iilippery. Never mindi I instantly bared my 
head, bowed profoundly, and cried aloud— "fliirra/ 
gamel Norge! (Hurrah! old Norway!) 

Close by was the hotel of the place, and this, like 
nearly all the rest of the houses, was built of pine 
boards in a very neat style, with gable ends much 
in the Swiss fashion but not so ornamental. I was 
soon seated at a comfortable breakfast, after en- 
joying an ablution in fresh water for the first time 
since I left Copenhagen, ten days bygone. The 
host himself kindly guided me in a stroll over 
the most interesting parts of the hills. The view 
from the romantic pathway which winds up their 
iteep ascents, was such as to extort expressions of 
admiration from me at every step. The Prind* 
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sesse Caroline had cast anchor a few hundred yards 
from shore^ and at the altitude on which I stood, 
she seemed at my very feet, and in size like a 
pleasure-boat. The firs grew in spots where there 
really appeared hardly a handful of earth, but 
their roots struek down every fissure of the rocks. 
Huge black detached masses of these rocks grimly 
reposed here and there on the level parts of the 
range. The pathway was constructed of trees 
cut into lengths, laid crosswise, interwoven with 
boughs, and thinly covered with earth; but in 
many places, especially where it happened to be 
excessively steep, it was now coated with ice, and 
one had to step very cautiously to avoid a rough 
tumble down the hill sides. The town itself is 
straggling in the extreme, and contains about one 
thousand six hundred inhabitants. 

How I travelled in a sledge, oyer mountain and 
valley, through woods, and over deep salt water, 
from Drobak to Christiania, affords such a novel 
itnd curious winter picture, that it is well worthy 
of being treated in a separate section. 

"Winter Pictures in April P* cries my reader. 
Ay, and it is not impossible that you will find me 
painting winter pictures in May also! At any 
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rate I pen these lines on April 12th^ and a couple 
of hours ago I walked upon ice (two feet thick) 
extending miles and miles over salt water; and a 
few days ago I rambled among snow which in 
particular places was solidly piled much higher 
than the plume of a life-guardsman^s helmet nods 
from the ground. What thinkest thou o'that ? 
Wilt thou exchange thy English rivulet bub- 
bling in the warm sunbeams^ and thy velvet lawn^ 
milk-white with daisies, for my Norwegian Fiord 
frozen solid as terra firma^ and my grim rock» 
and ravines wreathed with dazzling snow? 
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CHAPTER 11. 



OBOBAK TD CHBISTIANIA. 



To proceed to Cbristiania, a distance of about 
twenty-*eight English miles, I hired a sledge — ^in 
shape much like those I described at Kiel — drawn 
by a hardy little Norwegian horse^ of that breed 
so famed for spirit, sagacity, and sure-footedness. 
The ^^bells^' attached to the harness were, in 
fact, hollow brass globes, enclosing metal balls, 
the musical jingling of which found vent through 
four slits cut in the shape of a cross at the top of 
the globes. An old, venerable-looking, yet still 
very active man, was the driver, and off we started 
through the picturesque streets, rapidly gliding 
over a glib surface of ice, until we gained the 
heights at the back of the town. We did not go 
by the usual Christiania road^ because the state of 
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the snow and ioe was fayonrable to a more direct, 
albeit adventurous route ; so we struck off across 
fields, and over hills, and through plantations, 
where nothing but the most dexterous management 
saved us from being upset every minute, for the 
sledge whirled madly between the trees, so that 
every now and then it was thrown on its " beam* 
ends/' as a sailor would say, and thus dragged 
along for many yards. At times the underwood 
closed upon us so that we were almost torn from 
our seats— the next moment, perhaps, we shot 
down a steep ru^ed decUvity and emeiged on a 
level free frt>m shrubs — and no marvel, for it was 
a lake 1 Where tiie snow had melted much and 
the ground was soft, we walked by the side of the 
slowly moving sledge, and in one instance made a 
detour to the highway, which was frozen hard, so 
that we travelled on it a little way before again 
taking to the fields, hills, and woods. On the 
highway I first saw a anee-plaw, or snow-plough, 
used in Norway to clear away snow for the pas- 
sage of vehicles. It was composed of three stout 
planks, bolted together in a triangular shape— the 
small end, shod with iron, forming the "nose/' 
This plough is dragged horizontally over the sur*' 
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face, which it clears with such fiacility that no 
simpler and more effective instniment need be 
desired. 

In passing odd farm-houses, I observed^ with 
curiosity, that in front of every one of them, a 
pole was set up, from the top of which was sus- 
pended a large bunch of wheaten straw, in ear. 
I subsequently received the following interesting 
explanation : — On Christmas Eve, it is customary 
throughout Norway for the country people to tie 
a wisp of unthrashed wheat to a pole before their 
houses, /or 7A6 Christmas Day dinner qfthe birds ! 
The good people believe that if this fine old 
custom were neglected, they themselves would 
have no ^'luck^' throughout the ensuing year. I 
certainly felt pleased with the prevalence of this 
innocent superstition, for setting aside every inter- 
ested motive, it savours of Christian goodness and 
universal charity, and long may it, and every^ 
kindred observance be kept up by the kind and 
simple-hearted bonders of old Norway ! * 

About half-way between Drobak and Christiania 
we descended a romantic fir-clad mountain gorge 
leading down to a bend of the Christiania Fiord 
over the frozen bosom of which the residue of our 
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joamey would lie. It was difficult to judge where 
the shelving shore ended and the fiord com- 
menced, for ice and snow covered both so that 
the eye could barely distinguish the difference 
between terra firma and the vast sheet of very 
deep salt water — and this the reader will recollect, 
was in April 1 

A little hostelry— or rather a forester's hut ex- 
temporized into one-Hstood near the edge of the 
fiord^ and here we had a welcome bait, in company 
with several other sledger-folks, also on the way 
to King Christian's city. The exterior of the old 
hut was picturesque enough. It was built of 
moss-grown roughly-hewn pine trees, and the 
pathway to the threshold was strewn with sprays 
freshly cut from the surrounding trees. The 
interior was very interesting. The wooden floors 
were strewn with small branches of pine and fir, 
and slips of juniper. In the room where the 
guests partook of coffee, or of new milk, as they 
preferred, was a singular antique cabinet, and a 
quaint bed, with a canopy rising to the ceiling, 
something in shape of the cupola of a mosque. 
Above all, there was an enormous iron stove, about 
three feet by four feet, the sides and ends of which 
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were covered with winged angels, venerable 
bearded priests, grim warriors, chubby children, 
and a variety of most incongruous emblems. It 
bore in large and distinct letters the date ISSS-— 
so that this solitary hut possessed a domestic article 
which had been more or less used above three 
centuries, and appeared capable of doing service for 
as many more ! The people informed me that they 
believed it once belonged to a church, and that it 
was a most excellent stove, but owing to its size 
and primitive construction, it consumed much 
fuel before it became properly heated. In the 
kitchen adjoining, I found a huge fire glooming 
on a raised pile of brickwork, beneath an open 
chimney, similar to those formerly common in 
England. 

With light heart I reseated myself in the sledge, 
and away we rapidly whirled over a broad well^ 
worn track, (made by preceding sledges) which 
looked so precisely like the surface of a highway 
on land, that it was hard to realize the fact that it 
was really an arm of the sea. Sometimes we 
divei^ed from it considerably, for the surface of 
the ice, added to a slight fresh covering of snow, 
enabled the fine little horse to keep his footing 
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with never-failing firmness. Here and there 
branches were stuck in weak parts as warnings^ 
but my experienced old driver — ^who now stood on 
a board at the back of the sledge, with the long 
hempen reins in one hand, and a black pipe in 
the other — ^fearlessly dashed close by, or even over 
them. 

Trot — trot — trot went the snorting quadruped ; 
jingle— jingle— jingle went the " bells ;'^ creak — 
creak — creak went the snow, as onward we rushed. 
There were nimierous other sledges abroad, and a 
long dark string of them were racing behind us. 
Shouts, jeers, and laughter rang through the clear 
air as one outstripped the other — only to be over- 
taken in turn. Onward I the April sun shines 
with imdouded brilliancy, and for miles there is 
one glistening level surface, enclosed on either 
side by towering ranges of hiUs, fringed from 
sunmiit to base with snow-laden firs and pines. 
Onward 1 through the shrewdly biting but exhili- 
rating air, that seemeth pure as though this were 
the first hour it ever floated o'er mother earth. 
Onward! my heart longs for. the first glimpse of 
fsdt Christiania. Onward ! there are no turnpikes 
here — ^but ah ! there is something far more diffi- 
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cult to bilk than a turnpike I A huge spfit in the 
ice extends directly athwart the fiord, and the 
opposite edge has sunk out of sight for a breadth 
of many feet. Der Fanden! who would have 
expected this ? Many sledges are already brought 
to a premature standstill as well as ours^ and 
others are joining us every minute. The drivers 
dismount and survey the yawning chasm, but no 
narrower part can be discerned than that where 
the main track thus abruptly terminates. The 
sturdy Norsemen look blank, and growl forth 
sundry eloquent maledictions on the treachery of 
the ice — second only, in their estimation, to that 
of woman; but all the objections in the Norse 
vocabulary will not throw a bridge over the gap, 
and it is too wide for even a race-horse to leap — 
leaving men and sledges out of the question. 
Some long sticks are procured, and it is found that 
the sunk portion of ice is only about breast deep 
below the surface of the congealed water, and 
gradually shelves upward to the sound sheet 
beyond; but the question is whether that sub- 
merged section will not disappear altogether 
beneath the weight of a horse and sledge, leaving 
nothing but salt water between them and a bottom. 
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Heaven only knows how many hundred fathoms 
down below I A spirited young Norwegian loses 
patience, and vows he will dash across at all risks. 
Stand aside, comrades! Faint heart never won 
fair lady I The adventurer backs his light sledge 
to gain a fair start— utters a cheering cry to his 
sagacious horse — ^and forward the latter bounds, 
giving a spring on the edge of the cliasm suffi- 
ciently to carry him half over. A moment the 
sledge surges and floats helplessly, while the 
horse flounders and struggles to get a footing. A 
lash from his driver's whip, and an urging cheer 
from the interested spectators of the experiment 
follow. Another anxious moment, and hurra! 
horse, sledge, and driver are all safe on the firm ice. 
The practicability of the thing being thus proven, 
I ui^e my old driver on in turn, and we are soon 
by the side of the daring pioneer. 

Onward! once more. Dear old Dr. Johnson 
said he thought rapid travelling in a comfortable 
post-chaise along the King of England's highway 
to be the very poetry of motion, and the acme of 
pleasure — ^which proves that he never rattled over 
Christiania Fiord in a Norwegian sledge, or he 
would have known better! Onward! Here 
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comes an immense heavy sledge at a pace which 
makes one exclaim — '^ What a very slow coach 1'' 
It is laden with fish purchased at Christiania 
market I wonder how the deuce that is to get over 
the chasm ! Ah, what a contrast does the next 
sledge exhibit It is a real fairy chariot, richly 
emblaaoned, and lined with the softest furs. See f 
two lovely radiant girls occupy it, and how bravely 
they drive ! Profound is my bow as I uncover to 
them in passing, and welcome is the pleasant 
smile and frank nod with which they acknowledge 
the customary courtesy. Htmlen! but I wish I 
were seated by the side of those ftdr girls of 
Christiania — they would teach me Norwegian in 
no time ! Another and another sledge succeeds — 
the fiord is all alive with them. Hark ! there is 
one behind determined to overhaul us. By my 
troth ! I know that chuckle — and, lo ! as the 
sledge shoots alongside ours, I recogriise my old 
skipper of the Danish skonnert. He laughs in 
his quiet way, and manages his sledge as cleverly 
as he did his vessel, but I echo his ironical cheer, 
and stretch forward to urge our bonny horse to the 
top of his speed. 'Tis needless, for he proudly 
tosses his mane, whisks his long tail, gives the 
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belb on his harness nn extra Jingle^ and redoubles 
his speed until he heads the rival sledge by a 
eaUe's length. And now, skipper, a sailor like 
you must know that a stem chase is a long chaser 
so catch us again this side Christiania if you can I 
Christiania ! why. there it is ! We have just 
rounded the point of a long island, that has hitherto 
h|d it from vieWf and now the longed-for first 
gUynpse is. realized* Merely a low cluster of 
white houses with shining roofs, and a few promi- 
nent buildings interspersed — ^and that is Chris- 
tiania ! It lies at the foot of a magnificent semi- 
circle of mountains garmented with glittering snow, 
and in firont of it is the grand bay over which our 
sledge is whirling. We thread our way through 
the numerous rocky islets, and as we draw nigher 
our bourne, we lose our individuality amid squa- 
drons of sledges manseuvring to every point of the 
compass. What Hyde Park is to the Londoners 
in Spring, so is this Bay to the Christianians ! To 
oar left are the powder magazines snugly located 
on a grim solitary rock, and lo I before us rises the 
famed fortress of AggershuuSy perched on a black 
rock rising on one side of the city, and behind it 
we see the gleaming walls of Kongebolig, King 
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« 

Oscar's new palace^ and there is ancient Oslo on 
the right, and the Tolbod stnight a-head. Another 
minute, and we are in the harbour, brushing closely 
past the sides of great hulking ships which have 
been ice-bound for months ; and near them are 
fires on the ice, and waggons and horses, and piles 
of lading, and men, women, dogs, and children-* 
and heaven only knows what besides ! Onward 
yet a little, and we leave the bustle behind us, and 
gliding noiselessly up the sloping ice, land on the 
pavement of a street in the Fishmarket I 
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CHAPTER III. 



CHBI8TIAKIA. 



The situation of Christiania is very romantic^ 
impressive, and magnificent; the people are very 
honest, intelligent, and hospitable ; the ladies are 
very beautiful, lively, and loveable ; but the town 
itself, per se^ is very dull, plain, and common-place. 
The novel panorama of intense beauty and real 
grandeur through which I had for many miles 
travelled up to the very doors of this famed capital, 
augmented my sense of disappointment. I did 
not anticipate a splendid city, but certainly ex- 
pected to see something which would at least pre- 
sent picturesque features. Instead of that were to 
be seen street after street of decent houses — very 
respectable houses indeed — ^plain as pike-staffs, and 
without a single distinguishing characteristic about 
them. Modern streets laid out with charming 
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accuracy at right angles, and built in so exqui- 
sitely neutral a style as to defy anybody to 
consdentionsly assign them to any particular 
nation in Europe, by look alone. Every school- 
boy knows that Christiania was mainly founded 
by King Christian IV, in 1624, and it is not to 
be expected that it should contain many ancient 
edifices. Most of the oldest houses have the 
initials of the builder, (or first owner,) and the 
date of erection, in large letters and figures, 
curiously wrought in iron, attached to their fronts 
and gables. The very oldest date I was able to 
find is on a gable in Tolbodgaden^ bearing date, 

1637. 

The population of Christiania is about 34,000, 
with every prospect that it will rapidly in- 
crease. By the constitution of 1814, the King of 
Sweden and Norway must reside at least three 
months every year in Norway, and his residence 
at Christiania, combined with the sittings of the 
Storthing, have had a material influence on the 
prosperity of the city. 

The principal streets are Dronningens-gade^ Kon- 
gens-gade, Kirke-gade^ Prinsens-gade, &c. They 
contain tolerably good shops. In one respect. 
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Christiania claims a superiority over all other 
Scandinavian cities^ except Gottenburgh, for it is 
lighted by gas^ introduced in 184 7, by Mr.Malains 
an Englishman.* The houses are built principally 
of brick and stone^ and by the new law wooden 
houses must not be built, except in the suburbs, 
on account of their liability to take fire. The 
pavements are of boulders, and some streets have 
slabbed trottoirs. Shakspeare makes Falstaff ex- 
claim — " Fillip me with a three-man beetle /" i. e. 
a beetle having hand-holds to be worked by three 
men ; but the Christiania paviours used, as I per- 
ceived, a four-man beetle ! 

The street containing the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Parliament House, is capitally paved 
with wood in a peculiar manner. The city is 
supplied with water brought in pipes from Mari- 
endal Lake, a distance of five or six English miles. 
The expense is defrayed by water rates, but in- 

* This gentleman also introduced gas at Hamborgh and Gotten- 
borgh. He resides at Christiania, in capacity of chief proprietor 
of the gas-works; and he informed me that he was about to Tisit 
Stockholm^ with a view to negotiate for the introduction of gas 
there also. The present price of gas at Christiania is about eight 
shiUings per thousand feet, and it is excellent in quality, although 
there is much difficulty in preyenting the gasometers from being 
ftosen in winter. 
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stead of the water being conveyed by pipes into 
the houses^ there are numerous open wooden 
cisterns at the comers of the streets. These cis- 
terns are the grand rendezvous for the gossips^ 
who congregate around them from morning till 
night, buckets in hand. A simple and effectual 
plan to prevent the water slopping over the edges 
of the buckets^ is adopted by placing in them 
floats of wood, shaped like a cross. 

The women seem to work very hard, and many 
kinds of labour which in England are performed by 
men, fall in Norway to the share of the weaker sex. 
The dresses of the lower orders are very inferior 
to the same classes in Denmark, owing to the ex- 
cessive cost of all articles of clothing. The siffns 
of the shops in some instances, are very curious; 
Chemists and apothecaries invariably exhibit the 
figure of an animal — as a lion, elephant, stag, &c., 
over the door, either carved in wood, or painted, 
but usually the former. This system is adopted 
on the same principle as the different signs of 
public-houses with us, and each apothecary's shop 
is known to the inhabitants of a town in Norway, 
by its sign rather than by the name of its owner. 
Thus, they speak of the ^^ Ldve-Apothek/' the 
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Elephant'Jpoihek/' &c., (*' Lion-Apolfcecary, 
^ Elephant- Apotbecary/O Also^ in speaking of 
any fellow-citizen^ they do not term him Heir (Mr.) 
So-and-So^ but pte&K to his surname that of 
his profession or calling, as ^^ Skamaffer-Neihen/^ 
(Shoemaker' Neilsen) ; *^ Skoleholder-Olesen^^^ 
(Schoolmaster Olesen) ; ^ Urtekrcemmer-Duhren' 
daM/* (Grocer Duhrendahl), &e. The sign of a 
tanner and currier (a very common calling in 
Christiania), is a cow's head painted on a sheet of 
tin, and swinging over the door. I at first thought 
thid must be the sign of a dairy, until enquiry 
taught me better. The sign of a baker is a two- 
headed serpent, (either painted or carved,) the 
body in a circle, and the heads overlapping at top. 
A great variety of light bread and pastry is moulded 
in the same shape throughout Scandinavia. The 
sign of a glazier is a round frame some couple of 
feet in diameter, bedecked with fancifully disposed 
coloured glass. 

When builders raise the roof of a new house, 
instead of hoisting a flag, they set up a pole with 
three evergreen crowns, tapering in size, and a 
vane at the summit. Another curious feature 
in the streets, are the numerous projecting rain 
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Spouts invariably terminating in a diabolical 
dragon's head^ cut out of tin. The same species 
of spouts are common in other towns5 but the 
taste of the Norwegians is not greatly to be ad* 
mired in employing grinning monsters on such a 
service. 

The market-place is near the principal church, 
and presents an interesting spectacle to the eye of 
a stranger. Meat is cheap, but the chief supply 
of butter, cheese, rye, and other meal, comes from 
Holstein and Holland. Norway cannot grow suf- 
ficient corn to support itself for more than four or 
five months out of the twelve, and the exquisite 
cream of the country is used to coffee, &c., to such 
a prodigal extent that very little cheese is made, 
and that little is of a correspondingly inferior qua- 
lity. Wines and spirits are cheap as in Denmark, 
and good home-brewed beer is also extremely 
cheap. There is an abundant supply of fish, which 
are sold alive firom the smacks at the fish-market. 
I one day saw a very extraordinary fish exposed 
for sale. It was black and had a round head with 
teeth like a cat's. The fisherman told me it was a 
'' cat-fish.'' 

The Christiania people follow English fEushions^ 
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more closely than any. other place in Scandinavia. 
They also have more intercourse with England 
and Englishmen ; and many of the better edu- 
cated shop-keepers and most professional men 
speak English more or less. It is carious that 
the three Scandinavian capitals^ each are influenced 
by as many different foreign countries. At 
Copenhagen, German is the foreign language 
generally spoken, and German manners and ideas 
have hitherto had most influence , at Christiania 
it has been the same with English ; and at Stock- 
holm, French* It would be a curious chapter in 
the history of the several cities, to trace the 
progress of these foreign influences. 

I will now briefly mention the chief buildings 
t>f Christiania. That which is deserving of first 
notice on account of its antiquity and associations, 
is Aggerahims Ftestning — ^the fortress of Aggers- 
hutts, perched on a rock dose to the town, and 
commanding the harbour. As a military position 
it is not particularly strong, nor do I think very 
highly of the skill of its artillerymen, judging by 
the degree of marksmanship I saw them evince 
whenlfiring at targets, set up on the ice in the 
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bay. For one cannon ball that struck, or came 
near the target, I think half*a-dozen were 
^^ nowherCf" The fortress ift said to have existed 
above ^ve hundred years^ and was besieged by 
Charles XII. of Sweden^ in 1716^ but he retired 
without capturing it. The national archives are at 
present kept there ; but its chief use seems to be as 
a station for the regular troops^ who are fine4ooking 
fellows; and as a dep6t for the coavii^.or ^^ slaves/' 
who labour on public works in different parts of 
the city. For one thing or other, salutes were 
perpetually being fired from the batteries of this 
fortress^ during my residence* Among other 
occasions, was the arrival of Prince Oscar^ third 
son of the King of Sweden and Norway. This 
young man is captain of a frigate, and he whs 
about to proceed with his ship to Holland to 
convey a princess of that country to Stockholm 
to wed his brother, the Crown Prince. The 
marriage duly took place, with great magnificenccj 
a few weeks later. Prince Oscar was welcomed 
with extreme enthusiasm by the Christianians. 

The Norwegians are devotedly attached to the 
Royal family of Sweden (although they hate the 
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'Swedish people)^ because they naturally date their 
own politicid mdepoidence from thfe advent of 
old Bernadotte. I conversed with a Norwegian 
who personally knew the latter celebrated man ; 
and he remarked. iSmt Bernadotte had so piercing 
an eye, that he seemed to read the very soul of 
all with whom he came in contact. Strange to 
say, however, he either could not or would not 
learn the Swedish nor the Norwegian language. 
His son Oscar, the present king, of course speaks 
it like a native^^as, indeed, he is. Oscar is a 
very noble4ooking man. 

On a lofty mound, within the walls of Aggers- 
hua» FiBatfunff, are planted two large and exceed- 
ingly beautiful old brass cannons, most richly 
ornamented with elaborate designs in relief. 
They are used to alarm the city whenever a fire 
breaks out. It happened that numerous fires 
occurred during my residence, and generally 
about midnight. The boom from these guns 
tairlj shook the house where I dwelt, although 
it was at a considerable distance from the fortress. 
As though even this signal was not deemed suffix 
cient to arouse sleepers from their beds, a drum 
also beat the deviPs tattoo through the principal 
streets* 
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KongeboUg or KcngeUge Slot, the king's palace^^ 
IS fihe most magnificent building in Ctxristiania. 
It stands at the west end of the city on a rocky 
eminence, which has been bksted and smoothed 
sway at vast expense. This is a building of chaste 
design, built entirely of Norwegian granite, &c., at 
a cost of about two hundred thousand pounds. 
Adjoining it are public parks. Carl Joham^s GadB^ 
a street of very laige and elegant wooden houses, 
leads straight for this palace, and on its north side 
the grand new university is now nearly completed, 
at a cost little less than the palace itself. 

The Stadtholderboffilen, or palace of the viceroy 
<sf Norway, is in Radhuu8^Gaden ; and except 
for the two sentries marching in firont of the 
building, there is nothing to distinguish it from 
other houses in the street. The High Court of 
Justice is a new and handsome building. It is 
principally used as a court of appeal, and its 
decision in all cases is supreme. I visited it one 
day while the Court was engaged in hearing an 
important case of appeal — ^but whether civil or 
criminal, I do not now remember. On gaining 
the landing, on a level with the great room, I 

* The oid Palace ia aa wer^Bioried, alated bvOdiny in tbe dtj^ 
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entered a lobby where an official and a soldier or 
two were lounging. They asked me a trifling 
question as to my business^ and then permitted 
me to pass into the presence of the court About 
seven judges and other high officers of judicature, 
were seated at the further end of a fine, welUfitted 
hall; and along a sort of gangway, crossing the 
hall about the centre, an official in uniform was 
walking to and fro, at the same time reading a 
voluminous document in a loud, monotonous 
voice. A partition at the lower end of the hall 
left a small space for spectators — ^but it was 
amply large enough on the present occasion, for I 
was the only one I Close to this partition stood 
a couple of stalwart soldiers, armed cap-a-pie, with 
the lion imd battle-axe of Norway on their bronze 
helmets, and muskets in their hands. They paced 
the court, and at the feet of each was a large 
spUtooUj of which they availed themselves from 
time to time ! There is little doubt that each of 
the judges was provided with a similar indis-r 
pensable utensil I 

Nearly opposite this Supreme Court, is the 
house of the Storthing or Parliament — an ordi-^ 
nary, paltry old domicile, but sufficiently large 
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for tbe traosaction of all the affairs of the nation* 
The Storthing sits jeverj third year, for a session 
of three months ; bat the King can grapfit a longer 
sitting if necessary. The old university, as a 
building, is undeserring of notice. It educates 
about six hundred students, and has twenty*one 
professors, and nine lecturers. There are several 
excellent public schools, especially the Bargers^ 
koU, and the Latin or grammar school. The latter 
is a large establishment, and under the superin*- 
tendence of Government 

I became acquainted with one of its most 
talented masters — ^a young Norw^an, of German 
descent, named Vogt. He could speak no less 
than ten languages with great facility, and had 
travdled in most parts of Europe by the aid 
of a Govermnent ^tipendkmL, He remarked 
that all the English editions of Latin authors 
were miserable producti(m8; and thought our 
system of classical instruction very inferior to 
that of Germany and Scandinavia. This is 
probably true, and at any r&te, Latin has 
been cultivated for centuries in the north, to an 
extent imknown in Britain. Nearly all the 
Scuidinavian clergymen can converse in Latin. 
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There is a good astronomical observatory, erected 
at a cost of fifteen thousand specie dollars; and 
of minor buildings may be mentioned the bank, 
the exchange, sevend interesting museums of 
natural history, antiquity, surgery, &c. ; a theatre, 
(Danes for performers,) hospital, &c. The Bods- 
fctfiffee) or Penitentiary, also deserves a word of 
notice. It is a very conspicuous and picturesque 
brick building, recently completed at a cost of 
nearly two hundred thousand specie dollars ; and 
contains cells for two hundred and fifty prisoners. 
The Philadelphia system is being tried ; and the 
prisoners are employed chiefly in manufacturing 
dotli, which I was assured is of excellent quality. 
There are several churches in Christiania, but 
all are very poor buildings. " Vor Frelsers'Kirke/^ 
&e callledral, is an ordinary looking brick 
building, and i^ the time of my visit it was 
receiving a lofty, new wooden spire. I one 
Sunday attended service at the GarnisonskiTken, 
or garrison-church, in Aggershuus Ftestning ; and 
as an illustration of the Lutheran form of worship 
in Norway, I may describe what I saw. There 
were two services, one at ten o^clock for the 
garrison only, and the other at twelve o'clock, 
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principally attended by the townspeople ; and the 
cathedral being under repairs, the castle chapel 
(or church), was closely filled by a very respect- 
able audience, the male portion (who sit apart 
from the female) especially, being extremely well 
dressed, like all their countrymen. It indeed 
often surprised me how the middle classes in 
Norway can afford to spend so much in dress 
and amusements as they do, considering the ex- 
cessive deamess of clothing and of various arti- 
cles of luxury in which they freely indulge. A 
more thoroughly plain place of worship than this 
^ Gamisonskirken'' I never was in. It resembled 
a huge wlutewashed bam more than aught else, 
and contained rows of open benches, and of simple 
forms, for the accommodation of the audience. Its 
shape was oblong, and at one end was the altar, 
and at the other a singing-loft and organ. The 
altar had a long narrow devotional painting, set in 
a deep carved frame, with emblems, and a com- 
munion table, supporting two enormous candles. 
The pulpit was on one side of the room. 

I was struck with one little arrangement, which 
might, perhaps, be advantageously adopted in 
English places of worship, with some modification 
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On each wall was suspended a large black boards on 
which w^e neatly marked in chalk large figures, 
indicating the numbers of the Psalms to be sung 
during the service, thus obvialdng the necessity of 
vocal announcement. Psalm-books were liberally 
lent to all persons unprovided with them, by one 
of the attendants. The dress of the clergyman 
(an eloquent and highly popular preacher, I was 
informed,) and the ceremonials of the service 
strongly reminded me of Catholic worship. The 
dergyman^s attire at first was a white gown 
with a girdle, and a thick ruflF; and over his 
shoulders fell a rich mantle of red velvet, on the 
back of which was a large golden cross. He first 
prayed at the foot of the altar, with his back to 
the congregation. Next he chaunted from a large 
book held in his hands, sometimes facing the altar, 
sometimes the people. The clerk removed his^ 
mantle at the conclusion of this part of the service, 
and he then retired to robe himself in a black gown 
and high white ruff (the every-day costume of the 
Lutheran clergy), in which he subsequently deli- 
vered his sermon. He also read and chanted in 
this black gown during a portion of the service*^ 
At intervals the congregaticm stood up for very. 
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brief periods^ but whilst singing the Psalms they 
remained seated. I thought the singing very good. 

The Scandinavians generally seem to have 
much taste for music and singings which their long 
winter nights render desirable accomplishmenits* 
The derk was dressed in a gentlemanly suit of 
black, and two or three times stood forward bisfore 
the altar, and repeated the Lord^s Prayer, &o. I 
may just add, that the fasts and holidays ordained 
by the Church are numerous. At least three 
occurred during my stay at Christiania (on 
Ascension-day, &c.), and on each occasion there 
was an entire cessation of business. 

There is no dissent whatever in the Lutheran 
Church of Norway, nor in Scandinavia generally.' 
None would be tolerated^ and the power of the clergy 
is virtually as great as in any Catholic country^ 
The conclusions forced upon m6 by a careful ob- 
servance of the results of this state of things is, 
that the very absence of all dissent, although it pre- 
cludes the painful polemical contests which schism 
often introduces, nevertheless is itself a great evil. 
The clergy have nothing to fear from the attacks 
of dissenting bodies, and they consequently hare 
nothing to arouse them to vital exertion in support 
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of their creed^ or in correction of its errors and 
abases ; and the people^ almost iidthout exception^ 
are lukewarm and apathetic on religious questions. 
They simply accept the Lutheran Mth as trans* 
mitted to them by their forefathers ; they never 
trouble themselves to consider whether it is right 
or wrong ; they calmly fulfil its prescribed rituals 
and thereby fancy heaven sufficiently secured 
without any private religious exercises or earnest 
searching of the Scriptures for themselves. This 
is a melancholy picture, but I conscientiously 
believe it to be unexaggerated, and I now per- 
ceive how beneficial dissent from the established 
religion of any country may be, even to the 
professors of that ottbodox faith themselves, if 
they only view and act upon it in a right spirit. 

Christiania contains three considerable hotels^ 
the chief being the *^ Hdtel du Nord/' I remained 
at t^e latter fifteen days before I obtained a pri* 
vate lodging in ^^ Store Shandgaden/^ which suited 
me exceedingly well, except one very extraordinary 
annoyance, which deserves a word of notice. At 
the end of the street was a guard-house, and ever 
and anon the sentinel at its front called out the 
word equivalent to ^ release!'' (i^e.^ change guard I) 
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in the most startling manner conceivable^ resem- 
bling nothing so much as the prolonged war- 
whoop of the Red Skins, The soldiers pride 
themselves on excelling one another in the dura- 
tion and loudness of this unearthly screech. Some 
lead off in so ear-piercing a key that their lungs 
cannot sustain the utterance many seconds, and 
they abruptly quaver and stop. Others^ cool, 
practised fellows, can and actually do send forth a 
volume of screaming in a single breath for, I verily 
think, the space of a fiill minute. The guard is 
changed every two hours, day and night, and this 
constant repetition of the yell, to one residing in 
the immediate vicinity, like myself, was anything 
but pleasant. At times it sounded very painful, 
for it closely resembled the cry of one in mortal 
agony. 

Why such a senseless custom is still kept 
up I cannot conceive, and in a medical point of 
view it is reprehensible, as being likely to prove 
injurious to nervous persons. At nine p.m., the 
drum beat a change of guard, or when a different 
regiment was quartered, a bugle played instead. 
I had no objection to either drum or bugle, but 
I emphatically denounce the barbarous yells of 
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the sentinels. No one is more anxious thanmy- 
self to pieseire all time-honoured customs and 
obserFances which do not run grossly counter to 
modem usages, but in a case like this, the custom, 
to my thinking, is ^better honoured in the 
breach than the observance/^ It is said to be 
extremely andent. Be it so. No doubt it once 
had its use, but now it is simply a nuisance. 



I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NORWEGIAN SPRING THE ENVIRONS OV CHRISTIANIA. 

The Norwegian Spring! oh^ that unspeakably 
glorious season which links the winter and the 
summer of Norway so closely^ that it seems an 
ecstatic state intervening between the death and 
resurrection of nature ! For many long months 
the stern monarch of ice and snow has ruled with 
a merciless sceptre; when suddenly a radiant 
blushing stranger steps to the footstool of his grim 
throne^ and with one wave of a magical wand 
annihilates every material evidence of the despot's 
sovereignty. That gentle stranger is Spring ; and 
almost heavenly is her transient existence* She 
is^ however, only the herald of a more powerful 
successor, and after gemming the earth with 
flowers, and clothing the trees with verdure, she 
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graeefoUy introduces Summer^ and then her- 
self dissolves in the fervid embrace of the god of 
fire! 

Unosaally protracted and severe had been the 
Winter of ^49-^50, and when the Spring eame^ it 
seemed as tibough the languishing bosom of our 
common modier literally throbbed with eager 
desii« to yield her fitting welcome. Day after 
day^ and week afber week, I did nothing but 
ramble amid the enchanting sylvan scenery which 
die Spring conjured into being. Inefiably ex- 
hilarating was every breath of air; nature and 
man. seemed alike awakened firom torpor to an 
all-pervading sense of delicious being. The ever- 
green pine woods gleamed brightly^ difiusing aro- 
matic fragrance through the transparent, voluptu- 
us atmosphere; the vales were luxuriant with 
herbage of the freshest hue; the warm banks 
were one gleaming mass of beautiful scentless 
flowers ; the prickly juniper bushes were loaded 

9 

.with green berries; the mountain streamlets joy- 
ously leaped^ bubbled^ and sparkled; the lark 
carolled in an ocean of blue sky; the mellow 
voice of the cuckoo echoed on every side; all 
Nature was one superb temple, and all things 
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animate, one grateful choir attuned to harmony 
and love ! 

Never before did I feel the life of life so ab- 
sorbingly. I drank draughts of pure delight at 
every step, and ky for hours on grassy knolls gazing 
up in the heavens, indulging delicious dreams amid 
blissful realities. My very heart melted, and all 
the cares, pursuits, and fantastic artificial pleasures 
of mortals were as much forgotten as though I 
had never experienced them. Visions of the 
golden dawn of life, and forms of those dear 
beings who once made the sunlight of my exist- 
ence, floated on every side. Ah, how sweet, and 
.yet how sad were those precious hours! 

The Spring of Norway suggested vividly the 
Springs of England, and on the impulse of the 
moment I wrote the following lines : — 

We have wander'd together, a glad youth, and maiden. 
The newly-born stars, and rich flnsh'd sky beneath; 

While the soft air of evening, with fragrance o'eriaden. 
Came sweeping in gashes from the frune-blossom'd heath-^ 

O, Floka Bbllair I 

We have wander'd together where daiaiea were springing, 
'Mong cowslips and bluebells, and primroses sweet ; 

Where green boughs were waving, and blithe birds were singing. 
And dew-drops were glittering on the grass at our feet — 

0^ Flora Bblulir ! 
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We have wander 'd together by deU and by fountain. 
And wreathed the wild roses, and plaited the reeds ; 

We hare forded the fairy stream, and climbed the steep monntainy 
The dark forest threaded, and tripp'd o'er the meads— 

O, Flora. Bbllaib 1 

We have wander'd together 'long the shore of old ocean. 
Its bright shells to gather, and to dare its proad tide ; 

We have gazed, hand in hand, with speechless emotion, 
Oo the pore argent moon, array'd Uke a bride— 

O, Flora Bsllaib. 1 

Tears have sped by, and now rank, wealth, and glory. 

Bow to the sceptre thou wieldest, aa Beanty's thron'd Qneen, 

But, 'midst all thy triumphs, wiU not sadness steal o'er thee. 
When my voice from alar sings o' times that have been 

O, Flora Buxaib ! 

LoTely beyond ail that my imagination had 
pictured were the romantic environs of Chris- 
tiania. In every direction did I make very long 
pedestrian rambles into the country around, and 
each fresh exploration was sure to reveal some 
exquisite combination of the beauties of rocks, 
woods, vales, streams, and secluded hamlets. 
The road along a branch of the fiord, leading to 
Drammen, especially presents one continuous 
panorama of enchanting scenery. From the 
moment we are clear of the town, this road winds, 
with many a sinuous turn, along the edge of the 
water. On the right hand are hills bearded 
with dark waving pines, and to the leffc the bosom 
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of the fiord is studded with little islands com- 
pletely covered from base to peak with trees, and 
floating, as it were, in a sea of mdlten silver, 
gently rippled by the welcome breeze, with the 
hot smi of May poming a stintless flood of lustre 
from beyond a sky unflecked by a single cloudlet. 
Yet, so late as April 26th, I walked over ice on 
the deep waters of this fiord I Two days later on 
revisiting it, not a particle of the frozen mass 
existed, though even in the early part of May I 
crossed rivulets bridged over with solid ice, but 
of course they were shaded from the sim. Many 
very elegant villas of wood are perched on the 
heights looking over the fiord, and several of the 
islands have picturesque residences upon them. 

His Majesty is building a residence nearly) 
completed) called Oscar's Hall, on Ladegaardsoeny 
a lofty peninsula projecting into the fiord, at no 
great distance from Christiania. It is a picturesque 
castellated wooden structure, of considerable size, 
rising amid clumps of firs and pines, and com- 
manding views of indescribable beauty. Passing 
on we come to the hamlet of Vcekkero, where 
timber from the neighbouring forests is shipped. 
The bay in front is so inclosed by two islands and 
by Ladegaardsoen, that it presents precisely the 
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aspect of a large lake hemmed in with woods, and 
the stranger gazes with astonishment at the speo 
tade of half a dozen large ships anchored in the 
deep water close to the shore, for it is difBctdt 
to realize how they possibly got there, without 
sailing over the tops of the pine-clad isles ! Mile 
after mile the road winds onward, sometimes 
diverging from the side of the fiord, and striking 
through dense woods — sometimes leading through 
fertile vales — sometimes ascending rugged hills; 
but everywhere affording the pedestrian views 
which, for rich variety, are said to surpass any 
other locality of Norway. 

Passing through the ancient suburb of Oslo, 
the steep ascent to Egeberg Hill, (which abruptly 
rises on one side the harbour to the height of 
four himdred feet) affords a prospect of the 
great Dal, or dale of Christiania, of surpassing 
beauty. The eye stretches over an immense ex- 
panse — a perfect sea of undulating pastures, 
relieved by pretty white and red cottages, rivulets, 
and occasional clumps of trees, with dark ranges 
mountains in the distance, like a frame to a pic- 
ture. From the summit of Egeberg the whole 
city, bay, and environs, are spread out like a caipet* 
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at your feet. The coup dPml is truly magnificent^ 
every object being clearly defined in the trans- 
parent atmosphere, and an indescribably soft 
dreamy air pervading the whole. At the foot of 
Egebei^ the eye rests on Kongshavn, a village of 
fishermen, and far and near beautiful islets repose 
on the bosom of the bay,iheir quaint little houses 
and green patches of rye contrasting finely with 
the dark masses of firs which fringe them to the 
water's edge. I am speaking of the voluptuous 
month of May, but very different was the pros- 
pect in ApriL Then snow deeply encrusted not 
merely the mountains but the entire landscape. 

During the first week or two in April, I passed 
through cuttings in the snow, where the latter 
formed walls from six to ten feet in height. The 
bay itself was traversed in every direction as 
securely as terra firma^ and not until the latter end 
of April was it considered practicable to cut a 
canal through the ice for ships to get up to the 
quays. I walked out on the bay to witness the 
animating operation in question. The ice varied 
from sixteen inches to two feet thick, and a broad 
canal having been marked out, the lines were 
were chopped and sawn through, and then the ice 
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to be removed was divided into sections. Hooks 
attached to a long chain and rope, were fixed on 
one edge of the section to be removed, and the 
other edge was forced beneath the surface with 
great levers. Then from seventy to one hundred 
men seized the chain, and by dint of main strength 
hauled the section completely under the firm ice, 
thus leaving a free space. This canal was conti- 
nued for miles, until it terminated in the open 
water lower down the fiord, and ships were thus 
enabled to leave port and enter port, many days 
earlier than otherwise would have been the case. 
When the ice once grew rotten, it broke up in all 
directions, and disappeared with marvellous cele- 
rity, but dense masses ot snow lay in hollows of 
the high grounds for many weeks later. Even on 
the 7th of May I recollect seeing layers of ice a 
foot thick in the gutters of one part of the town, 
and a large heap of frozen snow on the shady side 
of the Exchange. And yet the weather was then, 
and had been for at least a fortnight, extremely hot ! 
I never wearied in wandering from village to 
village, vale to vale, and often asked myself 
whether it were possible that I could be in Norway, 
for the luxurious atmosphere and the glowing 
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repose of the landscape were more suggestive of 
the sunny climes of the South. Sometimes not a 
living being was to be seen for miles, but occa* 
sionally smart jaunty carioles^ and the light but 
exceedingly clumsy waggons of the peasantry 
would wake me out of my pleasant reveries. Often 
would I penetrate into some inviting strip of 
woodland) and str^x^hing myself among the trees, 
yield to the soothing influence of the scene. No 
sign nor sound was there to remind one of the busy 
world ; the voice of the cuckoo, the hum of the 
insects, the crisp rustling of the foliage, the 
glandng of the sunbeams, the murmuring of the 
rivulets— »all blended to steep the soul in delicious 
languor, as reposing upon a couch of the softest 
moss, the eye was feasted with brilliant clusters 
of purple, white, and crimson flowers, strewn on 
every side with prodigal profusion. Then, when 
evening compelled me to reluctantly quit my 
greenwood bower, how delightful was the long 
homeward stroll! The sun was beneath the 
horizon, but until nearly midnight ample twilight 
remained, and the atmosphere was cool, pure, and 
exhilarating. 

I resided nearly eight weeks at Christiania, and 
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SO charming had the environs become, that it 
was with a sigh of heartfelt regret that I left it. I 
may never more revisit its loved sylvan haunts^ 
but in my memory they will ever be gratefully 
enshrined. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NORWEGIAN LITSRATURE — NORWEGIAN CHAEACTEB. 

The Norwegians are not a literary people. 
They will perhaps be displeased with me for 
saying so, but it is the truth. They love literature 
▼ery much, but have no creative literary genius. 
With the exception of the national dramas of Hoi- 
berg, they have nothing original in the shape of 
works of imagination. Strikingly, indeed, do they 
contrast with the Danes and Swedes in this respect ! 
And it may be observed in passing, that Norway has 
never produced even one widely celebrated name. 
Sweden can boast of Gustavus Vasa, Charles XII, 
Linnseus, Berzelius (one of the greatest chemists 
that ever existed) and Jenny Lind ; and in lite- 
rature she has Bishop Tegner, many eminent his- 
torians, and exquisite novelists. As to Denmark, 
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think only of the glorious galaxy of genius which 
has illuminated it within the past thirty years! 
But where are Norway's sons of £ame ? 

Although not great writers^ tiie Norwegians are 
really ardent readers* They are extremely con- 
versant with all new Danish, Swedish, German, 
French, and English books. It is actually a fact, 
that one point in which the students at the Uni- 
▼ersity are examined, when passing their exami- 
nation, is their proficiency in a knowledge of the 
works of Bulwer and James! There are some 
excellent booksellers^ shops in Christiania, and at 
one of them was recently published a splendidly 
illustrated work on the scenery of Norway. There 
are only two literary periodicals in Christiania, and 
none in any other town. One of these is caUed 
^' Krydseron/^ and is an anonymous satirical little 
print, in prose and verse, without illustrations. As 
iar as I could judge, there was considerable merit 
in some of its articles, especially those in verse — 
but of course the whole thing is of an ephemeral 
nature. Its authorship is said to be yet a secret, 
although it has been some time established. The 
other is the '^ Stilling Magazme^^ (a skilling is not 
quite a half-penny), a weekly royal octavo sheet 
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of four leaves. It was started not long aft^. our 
own.deservedly celebrated *' Penny Magazine/' and 
in avowed imitation^ and it yet flourishes^ for it 
has no rivals to contend with. It is a meritorious 
publication j but very inf(^or to our popular cheap 
literature. Its engravings are rudely executed, — 
except in instances where wood-cuts which were 
published years ago in England ^re copied, appar- 
ently by English artists. Each number contains 
about thr^e cuts; that on the.fronit page being 
generally the portrait of soqoje celebrated i^an# 
accQxnpahied by a memoir. 

Newspapers have been established little more 
than haU-a-century in Norway, and are the only 
branch of literature successfully prosecuted. In 
Christiania there are numerous papers, conducted 
with considerable talent* The two leading daily 
papers are the ^^ ChrUiiania Posten/^ and the 
^^ Morgenbladet ;" the former ultra-conservative 
— ^the later ultra-rliberal. Between these rival 
papers there exists, a feud of. the most determined 
hostility. The most celebrated publicist in Nor- 
way, Herr Daa, is Editor of the '^ Posten,'* and is 
exceedingly popular with his countrymen. I was 
introduced to him^ and had some long conversa*. 
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tions. He is well educated, and thoroQghly well-* 
informed on the political state of England and 
the continental countries. His sympathies^wei^ 
for a Norwegian, monarchical and aristocratical; 
and somewhat too bigoted for my taste. Trans* 
lations from English^ French, and German works, 
occasionally occupy thefeuilletons of the Christiania 
papers. The largest sized is ^^ Den Norske Rigs* 
tidende/^ published twice a-week. The smallest is 
" Addresse Tldende*^ about the size of a sheet of 
small letter paper. The size of the Christiania 
journals has, however, a tendency to enlarge to 
suit the increasing intelligence of the country, for 
the ^^ Morgenbladet'^ has doubled within the last 
ten years. Yet even at this day, it is only the 
size of one leaf of the London papers, but does not 
contain much reading, being printed in large type. 
The Norwegians frequently remarked to me at 
the Christiania Athenaeum : — ^^ We cannot com- 
prehend how you can possibly read your enor- 
mous papers. It must occupy all your leisure to 
go through the ^ Times/ day by day.*' I assrued 
them we found time to " go through '' half-a-dozen 
dailies, and to earn bread and cheese into the bar- 
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gain. Tlie leaders and summary of foreign news 
are well penned in the Norwegian papers, and in 
an enlightened tone. It is rather humbling to the 
pride of an Englishman— it is a disenchantment of 
his idea^ that England and England's affairs must 
exclusively occupy the attention of other nations 
as well as his own — to find that half-a-dozen lines 
frequently sum up the news from England, given 
on receipt of each mail, and that this news proba- 
bly is nothing but an abridgment of the opinion of 
" Herr Cobden,'* or " Lord John/' on some poli- 
tical question. 

Advertisements, in the Norwegian papers, are 
not separated by lines^ but merely by large 
type headings. There being no duty, the cost 
of advertising is extremely small, and the most 
trifling things which people wish to either 
sell or buy, are thus made known. A factor gets 
a case of Dutch cheese — he instantly informs his 
fellow-townsmen ; a publican receives a hamper of 
London stout — ^he forthwith announces the event ; 
a gentleman, at the approach of winter, requires a 
good second-hand bear-skin coat — he makes his 
want known ; a bonder has a fat grunter to dis- 
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pose of — ^he advertises for a customer ; a housewife 
requires a neat, active, confirmed* servant girl-— 
she immediately puts a line in the ^^ Morgefk^ 
bladet:' 

Great facilities exist for the study of Utera* 
ture in Christiania. The University Library of 
one hundred and twenty thousand volumes, is 
accessible to the public, on the same principle as 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen. I was favoured 
with the loan of some very valuable works from 
its shelves. There are one or two smaller public 
libraries, attached to the Cathedral School, &c. 
An excellent ^^Athenamm^^ is very comfortably 
fitted up, and supplied with new works and 
newspapers in several languages. Only a very 
few English papers are taken, for the cost of post- 
age is exceedingly heavy .f I paid above ninepence 
English for a single paper, on which the usual pay* 

* So highly is the rite of confirmation regarded, that an uncon- 
firmed person could not earn his daily bread. 

t Since the above was written, the postage from England has 
been redaced. The inland postage of Norway itself is very liberal. 
The country is divided into four 9t\fU^ or governments (Aggers- 
huus, Christi&nsand, Bergen, and Drontheim), and an ordinary 
letter is delivered within the boundaries of any one of these stifts 
for four skiUings (a penny three-farthings). A letter may thus be 
sent from end to end of the kingdom for less than four pence, or, 
if it possibly had to pass through three stifts, about five pence. 
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ment had, I belieT^^alxeady been made in England. 
Now, to Denmark, English papers come free. The 
subscription to this ^^ Atii6n«nm/' is one specie 
dollar (four shillings and sixpence) per month. I 
was introduted by a member, and found tibe insti- 
tution a very pleasant resort, at which to spend 
leisure evenings. One things, howerer, I did not 
admire in its system of management. Rows of 
^pitiiMis are thickly plaqed by .the side of every 
table, -and alt members, may smoke their cigars ab 
Aeysit reading. > The fume of tobacco, and^ tiie 
perpetual use of the spittoons, struck me as being 
peculiarly offensive in isuch a place. Throughout 
Scandinavia the most indispensable utensil in 
every room-— not excepting drawing-rooms — is 
the spittoon I A large room usually has one in 
every comer. 

- I will close this section with a few brief remarks 
on the Norwegian character^ as it appeared to me 
from a close contact with all classes during several 
months, and in every latitude from the Naze to 
the North Cape. The Norwegian is intensely 
democratic in his aspirations, and his country, 
though united in name to Sweden, is virtually a 
republic, and is as independent of Sweden as 
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Prnsisia is of Austria. It is. true one king govemsi 
but the two countries have nothing in commcNi-p^ 
iml^s it be a d3mmon feeling of hatred, each 
agai&st the otiher. Every Norwegian I conyersed 
with, spbke of the Swedes in a tone of unmitigated 
contempt, ascribing to them every bad quality that 
disgraces hunuoi nature. When I got among the \ 
Swedelt themselves, they retorted on the Nor- 
wegian character in an equally bitter spirit, so y 
that there is little love lost betweien them. With- 
out dilating on this point, it is eno^h to add, 
that the Norwegian constitution of 1814, uniting 
it with Sweden, is so deftly drawn up that 
the Government at Stockholm cannot possibly 
fierce any law through the Storthing, or Norwe- 
gian t'arliament, without the fall consent of the 
latter. 

The Norwegian nation may be divided into four 
distinct classes: — 1; Those holding official appoint-* 
ments, and all clergymen (an exceedingly powerful 
body), lawyers, doctors, and students. 2. Mer- 
diants and shopkeepers (who form what may be 
termed the middle-class in the towns). 3. Bonders^ 
or small proprietors of land cultivated by them-' 
selves and families — the most influential of all 
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classes, owing to their power in the Storthing itself, 
as well as their important social position, and their 
preponderating numbers. 4. Labourers, servants, 
fisherman, and sailors. There is an entire absence 
of that exclusiveness which in England places 
an insurmountable barrier between the different 
classes. The poor mix with the rich, and feel 
themselves morally equal, without for one moment 
forgetting the difference of station, or failing in all 
due respect to superiors. It is much the same in 
Denmark also; but in Sweden, birth and titles 
remove the upper class entirely from all commu- 
nion, of a voluntary nature, with their inferiors* 
In one grand respect all ranks of Norwegians are 
alike. They are emphatically Sons of Freedom^ 
and tread their native soil with the proud con- 
sciousness of this. They sometimes carry their 
feeling of noble independence to excess, and their 
bearing towards strangers at times is not merely 
open and frank, but haughty and rude. They seem 
to say to tiiemselves — "We are Norsemen, and 
don't care for the good or bad opinion of all the 
rest of the world put together !'' As to Norway 
itself, they loudly boast tiiat it is beyond aQ 
parallel the most beautiful country in the 
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world,* However questionable that may be, none 
ean deny that Norway most strikingly exemplifies — 

** how wide the lunits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land ;" 

and that equally true is it that 

''states of natiye strength possest. 
Though yery poor, may still be yery blest." 

Physically, the Norwegians are a fine race of men, 
and certainly have not deteriorated from the 
vigorous manliness of their piratical forefathers. 
They are outwardly more animated than the 
Danes, and more enterprising; but intellectually 
hey are immeasureably inferior to that gifted 
people. Above aU, the Norwegians lack imagi- 

* How finely does Goldsmith touch upon the natural pride 
which makes eyery people prefer their own land to all others ! 
" But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct^ when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid xone, 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of reyelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the Line^ 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid waye^ 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gayer 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er he roam. 
His first, best country, eyer is at home.'' 
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nation. They are essentiaUy prosaic^ practical, 
matter-of-Sact people ; and yet they seem to make 
no perceptible progress in civilization. They are 
well-educated^ but the bulk of the nation^ espe- 
cially the bonders, are so obstinately wedded to 
the customs of their progenitors, that they, in 
wilful defiance of their own most obvious in- 
terests, neglect all the scientific appliances and 
improvements which other countries have long 
gladly adopted. Their mode of living, manners, 
and social observances, are also little different to 
what prevailed hundreds of years ago. Their 
wooden houses are built on the same model, their 
dress is of the same fashion, their food is of the 
same quality, their recreations of the same kind, 
generation after generation. Nothing seems to 
alter with lapse of time ; and yet there are even 
now symptoms that, in spite of the dogged perti- 
nacity with which they have hitherto clung to the 
habits of their ancestors, they must ere long adopt 
modern ideas. They have gone on century after 
century, destroying the magnificent forests of 
Nature^s planting, without the slightest fore- 
thought to raise others in their stead ; and now 
this grand staple of their exports is at the very 
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lowest ebb^ as to size and quality of the timber— ' 
so much so^'that I know for a fact, that Nor- 
wi^ian ships have gone to Archangel for cargoes 
of timber, and landed them at Drammen; long 
the celebrated port whence Norway has hitherto 
despatched her own timber to other countries. 
The unimproved mode of agriculture must also be 
now felt inadequate, judging by the immense 
number of bonders who have emigrated of late. 
As to the hospitality of the Norwegians, it 
appears to me that has been greatly exaggerated. 
Many acts of great kindness, I most gratefully 
acknowledge ; but I also experienced repeated 
impositions, and unhesitatingly assert that 
there is a very general disposition to take 
ungenerous advantage of travellers, whom they 
firequently charge — ^Englishmen especially,* on 

* On one occasion, when remonstrating with a Nordlander 
respecting an extortionate claim for services most inadequately and 
churlishly performed, he replied, in a very insolent tone, that I was 
an Englishman 1 What of that ? I demanded. He coolly re- 
torted, that all Englishmen had ** meget penge /'* (much money). 
I paid the money — and I advise all travellers to pay whatever is 
demanded (if remonstrance fisiils), for they will get no redress from 
the authorities, and only lose more time and money in any dispute 
as to payment. Some years ago, an English nobleman of high 
rank sojourned with his suite for a considerable time at the Hdtel 
du Nord at Christiania, then kept by a predecessor of the present 
civil landlord. When his bill was tendered, it amounted to such 
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account of their presumed wealth — thrice as much 
as would be demanded of their own countrymen. 
Norway is by no means, on the whole, such 
a magnificent and interesting country to travel 
in, as is generally credited. And, it is a somewhat 
startling &ct, that Norway has never exercised 
any material influence over the world's progress ; 
and has never yet produced any being of tran- 
scendant genius. 

a monfltrous anm, that he resolutely refused to pay, and he appealed 
to the Norwegian courts of law for an equitable adjustment. The 
result was» that after a protracted litigation, he had to pay every 
■killing of the hotel bill, and all the law expenses into the bargain. 
— *A word or two may be here added as to the cost of inland 
trayelling in Norway and Sweden. It is commonly asserted^ that 
posting in these countries is cheaper than any other in Europe. 
I made careful inquiries on the subject, and am conyinoed that it 
is the yery reverse. Nominally, it may seem cheap, but there are 
so many extra items to be paid, that the ayerage cost per mile for 
a very humble mode of posting is never less than sixpence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHB.I8TIANIA TO BBB.GSN. 

Once more afloat I Once more voyaging in 
my genuine Wandernde Vogel fashion ! The 
noonday sun shines brilliantly, and the light, 
warm wind gently wafts our little bark over the 
stately bosom of Christiania's magnificent bay. 
Yearningly I gaze towards the receding city — first 
one familiar object and then another vanishing, 
in all probability for ever from my vision; but 
from my eye-memory they will never fade ! The 
Tolbod disappears, we pass beneath the grim 
rock ^crowned by Aggershums 8ht, we near the 
island of Hovedoen^ rendered interesting by its 
ruins of the ancient Cistercian monastery, a 
backward glance to the white walls of Kongebolig, 
rising above the whole glorious panorama — a few 
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more fleeting roinuteSy and the freshning wind 
has borne us so far that naught remains but to 
breathe a heartfelt farewell to Christiania the 
romantic ! Alas ! there is a thorn in every path- 
way in the world ; and the one which der Wan- 
demdeVogel feels most keenly^ is the perpetually 
recurring wrench from scenes he has just begun 
to love as though he were bom and bred among 
them. The only consolation is^ that the buoyant 
spirit of adventure on these occasions, prompts 
me to ejaculate between a tear and a smile — 
'* To morrow to fresh scenes and pastures new !" 
But at this last moment a parting tribute is due 
to the Queen of Norway — a song to her peerless 
daughters! Worthy are they to perpetuate the 
free, noble race whence they have sprung. The 
Wanderer's heart beats a little as he pays this 
honest, though inadequate tribute to 

THE GIRLS OF CHRISTIANIA ! 
Of the gb'ls of Christiaiiia ! the merry, honny girls \ 
Their eyes are bright are diamonds* there teeth are white asf)earU 1 
Their necks are graceful as the swan's — their lovely bosoms glow. 
Beneath the tight-laced boddice gay, as pure as Norway's snow ! 

O, the girb of Christiania I their smile how arch and sweet I 
Their step how free on native hills — how sure thdr tiny feet ! 
They scale the dizzy mountain peaks, and clap their hands with glee, 
To see how they can swift outstrip a rover e'en like me ! 
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O, the girls of Christiaiiia haye tender hearts and warm ; 
They take you frankly by the hand^ and think there is no harm, 
In darting sunny glances^ and whispering balmy words ; — 
I dread such winning gentleness more than their fathers' swords ! 

O, ye girls of Christiania I it never more may be 

That your wee hands softly press mine^ and your blue eyes beam 

on me ! 
But if e'er I yearn for home and wife— ;>tho' to roam the world *s 

my pride — 
To Chrisdania I'll return, to woo and win my bride ! 

I embarked on May 23rd (of all the days in the 
calendar!) in the tight ycegt* *^Anna Eliza- 
beth/^ a deep-sided^ lively little craft belonging 
to some out-o'-the-way place on the western 
coast of Norway. She had brought a cargo 
of barreUed herrings to Christiania, and was 
no less than four weeks on the voyage ; she now 
was laden with a little iron, and a great number 
of casks of broendiviin as a return cargo. Her 
crew consisted of the skipper and three men — 
good shipmates all, and merrily did we get on 
together ! 

Hardly had we lost sight of Christiania, before 

* A ScandinaYian ^^yosgt" di£fers from an English full-rigged 
sea-sloop only in this — the sloop carries a topmast and a gaff-top- 
sail, but the y<Bgt has neither. 
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one of the mort appaUing thunder-storms I ever 
experienced^ burst upon us — the dread artillery of 
Heaven reverberating from rock to rock with over- 
powering grandeur ; and hail-stones^ or rather 
lumps of ice^ showered down with such violence 
that they perforated our cabin skylights like 
bullets from guns. This lasted a considerable 
time, but we were well repaid by the delicious and 
exhilarating purity of the atmosphere, when all 
the elemental uproar ceased. 

Some way down the fiord we passed a very 
remarkable little rock, perhaps three hundred 
yiirds long by twenty yards in breadth, and 
nowhere so high above water as the bulwarks of 
even our little crafk. It was bare, solid, wave-worn 
granite, and had not a handful of earth upon it, 
although a few blades of grass grew in some 
fissures. Yet upon this desolate islet was a neat 
wooden house, painted red, and an out-building I 
What a romantic situation I but think of the dark 
and stormy nights of the long northern winter, 
when the snow-blasts howl with resistless violence 
o'er sea and land— and the waves dash over every 
inch of the rock and bury the buildings in seeth- 
ing foam ! With what joy the imprisoned dwellers 
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must hail the setting in of the frosts which 
annually bind the whole fiord, and thus connect 
their solitary islet with the mainland ! 

The wind luUed at twilight, and I amused 
myself by cracking away with a rusty, worthless 
old Swedish fowling-piece of the skipper's, at the 
sea-fowl hovering about — but not a feather did I 
ruffle. We anchored in a dead calm, near an 
island, on which I landed from the small boat, in 
company with one of the crew, and rambled 
about till midnight. I found it a very fertile 
spot, and highly cultivated. There was a bonder^ 8* 
house upon it, with a large garden excellent^ 
stocked with fruit trees. As I wished to see 
something of the internal arrangements of the 
residence, I asked permission at the door, but 
there happened to be only a girl at home, and she, 
with great propriety, refused to allow a couple of 
such suspicious visitors to cross the threshold — 
and the furious barking of her great white dog at 
our heels intimated very plainly that he fully 
shared her opinion, so we politely do£fed our caps, 
and wished her sound repose and pleasant dreams! 
I gathered some singular botanical specimens on 

* A bonder is a '* peasaat proprietor." 
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the rock. We beheld from the deck of the yoegt 
an extensive conflagration raging in some village 
many miles off. 

Soon after daybreak next morning we weighed 
and resumed our voyage. The wind was light 
and baffling, and sometimes fell so nearly calm 
that I rowed in the boat miles away from the 
vessel, to try and get shots at slumbering '^ divers^ 
— ^which nevertheless proved too "wide-awake** 
for me ! A resplendent moon illumined the wide 
waters at nightfall. 

We had stormy weather the next day, and at 
night ran between a narrow island and the main- 
land, and dropped anchor in a most beautiful little 
bay — some three hundred yards across — so secluded 
that it precisely resembled a lake imbedded on 
every side by lofty rocks, clothed to the water^s 
edge with firs, for the entrance and outlet were 
imperceptible from the spot were we lay. Two 
bondera^ houses were located here, and from them 
we got a supply of new milk, and a fresh caught 
salmon. 

The following day was the Sabbath, and early 
on it we reached the busy little port of Arendai, 
which is in the bailiwick of Christiansand, and is a 
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} very pretty town of about four thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is rather celebrated foi: shipbuilding — 
and I should say deservedly so^ judging by the 
specimens I saw on the stocks. About a dozen 
large barques and a couple of brigs lay in the 
harbour^ but scarcely any smaller craft. The town 
is romantically built, chiefly, but not entirely, on 
the mainland, and looks very inviting indeed with 
its white gables rising one above another very high 
up the rocks. Just opposite, and not a mile dis- 
tant^ is the long island of TromoBy which forms an 
unrivalled natural breakwater to shield it from the 
£ary of the stormy Skagerrack. Arendal in one 
direction looks towards the extremity of Trrnnoe 
and the ocean. Our skipper required a supply of 
fresh water, and this enabled me to land and enjoy 
a brief ramble ashore. 

The fruit-trees were in fixll blossom, the season 
here appearing much forwarder than at Christ- 
iania; and they loaded the sunny air with 
fragrance. All nature wore a sparkling dress 
of the freshest green, and the tantalizing 
glimpses I got of the lovely rural scenery, 
amid the calm of a glorious Sabbath day, made 
me feel most reluctant to return aboard. I felt 
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that a couple of days, instead of as many hours, 
would hardly have satisfied me. But a powerful 
and favourable wind arose, and our skipper made 
urgent signals to recall me, so I had to row back, 
and climbed aboard again just in time to bear a 
hand to bring the anchor home. 

We ran straight out to sea at a prodigious pace, 
with every stitch of canvas spread — passing on 
our right the singular wooden beacon, known to 
mariners as Hesmesie, So rapidly did we bowl 
along, that we sighted Christiansand at six a.m. 
the ensuing morning, and before long were off 
Mandal. The sea is amazingly deep along the 
whole coast of Norway, and about this part, there 
are no soundings at less than two hundred to 
four hundred fathoms. About five years ago the 
immediate vicinity of Mandal was the scene of 
one of the most appalling shipwrecks on record. 
A circumstantial and thoroughly reliable account 
was given to me personally by a Norwegian naval 
gentleman, and in some respects the narrative is 
so remarkable that I hesitate not to subjoin it 
very briefly here : — 

A huge Russian line-of-battle ship, built at 
Archangel, was duly commissioned with a crew of 
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nine hundred men at that place^ and ordered on 
her first voyage to the Baltic. She was freighted 
with a large amount of money for St. Petersburgh. 
The officers took with them a laige party of ladies, 
and all seemed to have regarded the voyage as a 
trip of pleasure. The ship safely rounded Lin* 
desnoes, and at this time a grand carousal was held 
on board. Captain and officers, and crew as well, 
were all more or less intoxicated, when they 
arrived off Mandal about midnight. They saw a 
light, but in their ^^ fou^' condition thought it was 
on board another vessel — ^but it was from a 
warning lighthouse, and no pilot was on board. 
They struck on the rock and filled. AU that 
dreadful night distress-guns were fired, but it 
appears that no vessels dared then venture out 
to their assistance. At dawning, some fishing 
boats and a small steamer came alongside, but so 
infatuated and reckless were the Russians, that in 
their flurry they overcrowded the boats, swamped 
them, and upwards of three hundred men and 
several of the ladies perished ! As to the Captain, 
he was so overcome by his awful responsibility, 
that he desperately leaped overboard^ and found 
a seaman^s grave. All the officers who survived 
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were ordered to St. Petersburgh^ and thence exiled 
ta Siberia. The crew remained some time in 
Norway, and the ship and all she contained was 
totally lost. Imniediately after the shipwreck, 
fish, espe^sially mackerel, were unprecedently 
abundant. Before the trew left, a mackerel was 
opened, and in its maw was found a ring, which 
the Russians recognised to have been worn by one 
of the ladies who t^as drowned I This shocking 
fact had such an effect, that nobody would part 
take of fish for months afterwards. My informant 
said, that the universal opinion on the spot was^ 
that the immense droves of fish had been solely 
attracted to banquet on the diead ! From what 
I have heard on similar subjects elsewhere, I fully 
coincide in this belief. 

Doubling the celebrated Lindesnas, or Naze 
(nose) of Norway, we were soon out of the Skag- 
gerrack, and rounded the point handsomely. How 
the bonny jade raced along ! Our lee gang-^way 
was under water, and the hissing spray show- 
ered over us at every plunge. Talk of excitement 
—joyous, innocent, animal exhilaration ! Believe 
one who loves the sea as a bride^ that nothing sur- 
passes the feeling one experiences when dashing 
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under, over, through, the leaping billows— every 
plank dripping with salt foam — every shroud 
straining — every inch of canvas ready to burst — 
the elements singing in chorus as blithely as the 
heart of the Wanderer whilst he involuntarily 
repeats for the thousandth time— 

'* Where'er the sun may ihiiie, my boys. 
There *b nothing like the sea ; 
The spirit nerer soars so high. 

The heart ne'er bounds so free» • 
As when the briny billows bear 

With giant arms the ship : 
I seem e'en now to taste the air 
Of freedom on my lip I 

Hurrah I one hour upon the sea 
Is worth a year on earth !" 

The view of the coast here is magnificent; vast 
ru^ed rocks uplift their hoary and fantastic heads 
among the clouds, while impotent breakers wreath 
their base in sheets of milky foam. The whole 
coast of Norway, hence to the extreme north, is 
one continuous chain of mighty rocks, varying from 
one thousand to four thousand feet in height, pre- 
senting a barrier to the ocean unparalleled for 
magnitude, length, and savage grandeur. The 
entire line of coast is also studded with innu- 
merable isles of every size, from a few yards in 

iroL. II. F 
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diameter to as many miles — ^being in nearly every 
instance solid rocks, in a few cases inhabited by 
hardy fishermen and pilots. 

We anchored at midnight off the little village of 
Kopervickj sailing early again on the 28th. The 
distant peaks of the inland mountains were clothed 
with snow^ which glittered brightly in the rosy 
beams of morning. The coast here is famous for 
its winter herring-fishery, which is very productive 
during the first three months of the year. We had 
now a rough angry sea, but a capital wind, and the 
residue of our voyage was extremely interesting ; 
for the size of the craft, and the intimate know- 
ledge the skipper had of the excessively dangerous 
coast, enabled him to run the gaunlet of the narrow 
channels between the islands. In several places 
we sailed at a mad rate, so near the cliffs that it 
seemed as though one could almost pluck the 
flowers blooming in their fissures, and sometimes 
the end of the mainsail boom, as it stretched over 
the quarter, nearly scraped the jutting crags. The 
roar of the waves on these occasions was deafening, 
and our position exciting enough, for had our boom 
split, or tiller broken, or a gust of wind made us 
broach to for a single moment— smash ! the yagt 
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would have gone, and been scattered to fragments 
in less time than a tar can box his compass ! A 
poor swamped boat was helplessly eddying about 
in one place — ^perchance she belonged to some lost 
vessel I 

In the evening we safely anchored off Bergen 
Talbod, having performed the voyage in about five 
days and a half — a wonderful improvement on the 
outward voyage of the same vessel, for, as before 
mentioned, it occupied a month ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BCROIM. 



I landed on the evening of May 28th, 1850, at 
the Custom-House, Bergen, where my luggage had 
to await examination on the following day ; and of 
all custom-house ordeals, I never experienced one 
more prying. Suspicion seemed especially excited 
by one little packet, containing — my bible ! What 
rendered such paltry examinations positively 
absurd, was the fact that I came in the Norwegian 
vessel from a Norwegian port, and had passed 
through other custom-houses of the same country. 
It is only fair to add that at every other Norwegian 
and Swedish town the officials merely glanced, as 
a matter of form, at the outer contents of my 
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tranks ; and in Denmark they did not require my 
luggage to be opened at all. 

In one respect I was highly favoured during the 
eleven days of my visit to Bergen^ for nearly the 
whole of the period was delightful sunny weather 
— worthy of remark^ because Bergen is considered 
the most rainy place in Europe. On an average 
it is said that two-thirds of the days in the year 
are wet» and the rain usually teems in torrents for 
hours together. The obvious cause of this isj that 
Bergen is situated on the west coasts and is lite- 
rally buried among lofty mountains, which attract 
clouds surcharged with moisture from the ocean, 
Through the same peculiarity of situation, how- 
ever, the harbour is never frozen even in the 
depth of winter ; whereas, at Christiania, precisely 
in the same latitude, I walked over ice two feet 
thick, on deep salt-water, at the end of April. 

Bergen contains a population of twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, and is therefore the second 
town in Norway. It is built on a neck of land 
jutting out into the bay, and is almost surrounded 
by water. The town entirely covers this little 
peninsula, and all around loom black bare rocks 
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arising to altitudes of many hundred feet. In 
sailing past the town I was exceedingly struck by 
the picturesque appearance of the wooden houses, 
ranged tier above tier, with their numerous white 
gables facing the water, ar\d the fleets of antique- 
looking Nordland yoBgts, and other curious craft, 
afloat on every side. It strongly reminded me of 
the pictures of London by the Thames, in the time 
of Elizabeth. Nearly all the town is built of wood, 
and the houses have an exceedingly neat and airy 
appearance, being well painted and tiled, and the 
chimneys invariably whitewashed. I did not see a 
dozen houses of any other material than wood, 
but there are a few of iron. No house is so plea- 
sant to live in as a wooden house, as I have ex- 
perienced, but the danger from fire is dreadful. 
During my couple of months residence at Chris- 
tiania, fires occurred every few days, consuming 
from two to six houses each time. They gene- 
rally occurred in the suburbs, as nearly all the 
better streets of Christiania are now of brick and 
stone. There was a most extensive conflagration 
at Bergen in 1830, and subsequently a law was 
passed in the Storthing, prohibiting the erection 
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in the town itself, of houses entirely of wood. 
They are now required to have an inner casing of 
thin stone; but I apprehend this would prove an in- 
efficient check to a raging fire. The streets of Ber- 
gen are very narrow, but well-paved, with a slabbed 
trottoir elevated in some instances a foot above 
the carriage-road, and thus rendered very inconve- 
nient for foot passengers. Tlie aspect of the streets 
is light and cheerful. By the doorway of each 
house is a painted cask, of about ten gallons, filled 
with water, and bearing the name of the owner. 
It is compulsory on every householder to make 
this provision against fires, and to keep leathern 
buckets in constant readiness for the same 
object. 

It is a singular fact that none of the streets have 
names affixed, and I was informed that the majority 
of the inhabitants only know the designation of 
the principal streets, and of the particular local* 
ities they reside in. There are several large open 
places, planted with trees, and the best streets 
lead into these at angles, and are named after 
them according to the quarter in which they 
radiate. There is one long grand street of vast 
width, crossing the town where the Peninsula 
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joins the mainlan(L It has trees along its prome- 
nades^ and presents a gay appearance of extreme 
bustle and variety. There is very little show in 
the shops, but in many windows we are strongly 
recommended in good Queen's English to ^^try 
Day and Martin's Blacking," and ^^ Stephens^s 
Writing Fluid !" One very interesting object I 
certainly noticed in a shop window, viz.: — ^the 
" crown " worn by brides of the humbler classes 
in the bailiwick of Bergen, on their marriage day. 
It is made of light bands of polished brass, set 
with glittering stones, and when placed on the 
brow of a blushing bride must appear a striking 
ornament, independent of the touching idea of 
virgin purity of which it has been held symboUcal 
from the remotest ages. 
. I was told an anecdote of certain English gentle- 
men who attended a bridal feast in the vicinity of 
Bergen, to witness the antique ceremonies and ob- 
servances yet customary on such occasions. The 
Englishmen passed every dish and its contents, that 
came to hand, out at the window near the head of 
the table, to a delighted and uproarious crowd, as- 
sembled in the street ! The next day, however, 
when the bride and her four sisters waited upon 
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them^ they claimed a kiss round, and then presented 
her with thirty-five specie dollars, (about eight 
pounds), as a recompense for the serious loss their 
freak had occasioned. The streets of Bergen are 
lighted by clumsy oil lamps, in many instances sus- 
pended from the centre of a chain crossing from 
house to house ; and, occasionally, from gallows- 
looking posts. These lamps are lowered for lighting, 
by a small chain passing over a roller, and wound up 
by a key which turns the latter. On the west side 
of the town, sloping to the water^s edge, are a 
prodigious number of lanes and alleys, and no 
^' Shepherd's Walk'* can surpass these in labyrin- 
thine perplexity. A stranger might stroll for hours 
among them, ere he emerged in a leading street. 
At the base of the mountain range, separated from 
the east side of the main town by the harbour, 
are some good streets, and extensive warehouses. 
Along the numerous quays, which present 
from sunrise to sunset a most animated as- 
pect, I was much interested by the simple, 
effective, and ingenious cranes for swaying light 
goods out of the vessels. An upright beam, say 
of thirty feet in height, is firmly planted on the 
quay, and from this is balanced, by a chain, an 

F S 
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equally long lever^ like a yard from the mast of 
a ship. To one end of the lever is attached a 
rope with hooks to grasp the article requiring 
removal, and to the other extremity is a rope for 
two or more men to sway by. The ease and 
rapidity with which casks and other things of 
moderate bulk are cleared from or deposited in the 
hold of a vessel, by this contrivance, is surprising ; 
and I certainly think the invention might be very 
profitably adopted in English ports, as being a 
saving of labour in comparison to the time occupied 
by heaving light goods with the ordinary cranes. 

The wharfs and warehouses are all kept clean, 
and notwitiistanding the quantities of train oil, 
hides, &c., they contained, no offensive smells 
issued. I remarked this the more particularly^ 
because Bergen has twice suffered fearfully from 
cholera, and is the only town in Norway which 
has ever been visited by that awful scourge. In 
1849 more than seven hundred persons fell victims 
to it, and although it had not returned at the time 
of my visit, it was reported to be prevalent shortly 
afterwards, and I had to perform quarantine at a 
Swedish port in consequence of such a rumour. 
At Bei^en itself it was point-blank denied, in 
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answer to my enquiries, that they had the cholera 
in 1849, but I elsewhere received the most incon- 
testable evidence that the number above-named 
really perished by that disease in the year in 
question. Probably this miserable insincerity on 
the part of the inhabitants, arose from a selfish 
desire to conceal the fact, lest intending visitors 
should be deterred. The main cause of cholera 
visiting Bergen alone of all other places in Norway, 
certainly cannot be owing to any want of cleanli- 
ness, and is probably attributable to the unwhole- 
some dampness of the atmosphere from perpetual 
rains. 

Such is the external appearance of Bergen, and 
though it can claim an antiquity of some eight 
centuries, there are exceedingly few memorials of 
olden time in it, owing to the^perishable nature 
of tb^ mi^terials of which it has been built and 
rebuilt. The same remark applies to every town 
in Norway. Of the ancient edifices in Bergen, 
are the cathedral and one or two other churches 
(which once were very numerous). St. Mary^s 
Church is said to surpass in antiquity any similar 
structure in Britain. There are several charitable 
institutions and hospitals (especially one for 
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leprosy, to which frightful afflictiqii the fishermen 
are much subject), and two or three foRstnings or 
fortresses, one of which is very ancient. Of new- 
buildings none claim much admiration — the most 
noticeable bemg the theatre and a public school 
recently erected. 

The main trade of Bergen is in herrings and 
stock-fish, which it receives chiefly from Nordland, 
and despatches to Spain, Italy, and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, receiving in return, wine, corn, 
oil, &C.* Many of the principal merchants of 
Bergen are of Danish descent, and the whole com- 
mercial classes of the town have an unenviable 
notoriety for their alleged supreme devotion to 
Mammon, which is said to occupy their thoughts to 
the exclusion of every thing else. I received strong ^ / 
hints on this subject, before leaving Christiania, 
and confess that what I saw of the Bergeners^ 
induced me to give ample credit to the allegation. 
Yet I was informed on good authority, in Bergen, 
of fsuits which hardly seem compatible with this 
assumed inordinate love of traffic. ' Almost every 
house in Bergen, I was assured, possessed tians- 

* A very oonsiderab^je trade in home fisheries is carried on by 
the residents of Bergen themselves— the adjoining seas aboiinding 
in finny tribes. 
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lations, from the Swedish, of Bishop Tegnei^s 
Sagas, and of Frue Flygare Carlen's exquisite 
novels, and that the works of these authors were 
become literally "Household Words/^ Bishop 
Tegner, I may add, died two or three years ago in 
a madhouse in Schleswig, and my informant as- 
serted that the malady of this wonderfully gifted poet 
was entirely brought on by intense study and unre- 
mitting literary application ; and that his renowned 
Frithiofs Saga (founded on historical facts) betrays 
in every page gleams of insanity, though of the 
sublimest description imaginable. In this case, 
truly applicable are the lines of Burns — 



And yet the light that led asti-uy 
Woi light frmn heaoen !" 



The Norwegians themselves can by no means claim 
eminence in literature ; but the best poet Norway 
has produced (Holberg)^ was a native of Bergen, 
and his dramatic delineations of the actual daily 
life of his countrymen in the more secluded dis* 
tricts where primitive manners and customs are 
yet preserved intact, are exceedingly popular. Ole 
Bull was also born in Bergen, and shortly before 
my arrival he had got into trouble with the police 
by insulting their dignity at the Theatre of Bergen 
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(where, as in other Norwegian towns, the actors 
are principally Danes). He had been sentenced, 
in consequence of his perversity, to imprisonment, 
but the people threatened to tear down the house 
of correction unless he were released, and the 
authorities had to yield, or a serious riot would 
have ensued* There are three public reading- 
rooms in Bergen, but, strange to say, no English 
nor French papers are taken in. Three news- 
papers are published in the town, and also a sheet 
devoted to advertisements alone. 

The costume hourly observable in the streets of 
Bergen is of such a description as carries us back 
in imagination to the times of our own Henrys. 
In this respect, so romantic a sight as is repre- 
sented by the intermingled groups of fishermen, 
peasantry, and towns-people, I never beheld in any 
other foreign city. The fishermen from the western 
coast wear leather breeches, with rows of metal or 
mother-of-pearl buttons, with ribbons at the knees, 
white stockings, and tall picturesque hats of felt. 
Some have pendent ornaments at the breast. They 
all wear long flowing hair, falling over the shoulders 
in wavy masses. This gives the old men a patri- 
archal appearance, but none of them are bearded. 
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The little boys have miniature breeches^ buttons, 
and tofts or ribbons at the knees, with vests and 
hats, all precisely in the same fashion as their 
grandfathers. The fisherwomen wear huge petti- 
coats — I cannot call them gowns — of a sort of 
coarse dark serge, open at the bosom. Over this 
is a gaudy red vest, with glittering ornaments at 
the bosom^ and a gilt girdle. When in fall dress, 
a snow-white apron is added, and a kind of turban, 
or else a fillet, for head-gear. They have very thick 
clumsy shoes, in many instances scooped out of solid 
wood, like those of the men. The whole appear- 
ances of the women, both in dress and feature, 
much resembles the Dutch and Flemish of sea-side 
districts. Some of the fisher-girls have jaunty 
jackets of coarse blue cloth; and their hair is 
either curiously plaited in two long tails, or ga- 
thered round the head by a rope-like fillet of the 
favourite gaudy red colour. 

I noticed with pain that the complexion of 
many of the fishermen was a sickly and deadly 
white — ^too probably a sign of incipient leprosy. 
The male peasantry dress much like the fisher- 
men, having almost invariably long broad-flapped 
loose grey coats, leather breeches, and white 
stockings ; and they also have generally a large 
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On Sundays, when everybody is dressed in the 
gayest and brightest attire, there is one continuous 
stream of town and country people, fishermen, and 
sailors, promenading the town and its environs. 
All Bergen is out of doors on the Sabbath, if the 
weather be fine. The upper classes of townspeople 
of both sexes, dress very elegantly. Sunday in 
Norway terminates at five p.m., but there does not 
appear to be that open-air recreation and merry- 
making so prevalent in Denmark on Sunday 
evenings. The bulk of the people appear content 
with rambling about the place; and tea-gardens 
are only few in number. The only example of 
gymnastic amusement which I noticed was that of 
a couple of laughing joinfrues (young ladies), 
swinging in the garden of a handsome villa. There 
are very beautiful public walks and avenues of trees 
in the environs. 

One sight well worth witnessing in Bergen is 
the sale of fish from open boats at the head of the 
harbour, which is bounded by the main wide street 
already spoken of. Herrings sell by measure at 
what seems a merely nominal price, and mackerel, 
of a larger size than I ever saw elsewhere, four or 
five for the value of an English penny. The 
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crowds of women and boys surrounding each 
fisher-boat^ and the pushing, screaming, shouting, 
haggling, and lively gesticulations of both buyers 
and sellers are most amusing. I daily used to go 
to the spot expressly to enjoy the scene. Along 
the quay in question are rows of isolated little 
wooden shops for the sale of boots and shoes, hats, 
caps, trinkets, tin utensils, crockery, clothing, 
bibles, prayer-books, ballads, engravings, and a 
prodigious variety of articles likely to find favour 
in the sight of the hardy fisherman and others, 
who eagerly throng about them after sunset. The 
engravings are of the rudest description, and it is 
remarkable how very backward the art of pictorial 
representation is throughout Scandinavia, but in 
the department of lithography great talent is 
evinced. In this locality, also, are to be seen 
great numbers of boats laden with immense piles 
of split wood for fuel, and also many of the very 
interesting genuine Nordland ycegts. 

I have read that some travellers *^ erroneously'^ 
suppose these ycegts to be built on the model of 
the famous vessels of the Norsk sea-kings of old, 
such as we see represented on tapestry of eight cen- 
turies ago. Now, on this subject, owing to personal 
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familiarity from my earliest youth with the '* craft or 
mystery'^ of vessel building, I can speak with some 
degree of confidence, and unhesitatingly say that 
my own deliberate conviction is, that the modern 
Nordland yoegt is really built, with comparatively 
slight modifications, in the same fashion as the 
Norwegian ships of William the Conqueror^s 
time. They vary much in size, but all are alike 
in shape. The largest are about sixty feet in 
length, and not less than twenty to thirty feet 
breadth of beam. They are not decked, except 
at the stern, but have loose flat hatches. Thev 
sail very well before the wind, and have one enor- 
mous mast, supported by four shrouds aside, and 
a proportionately huge square sail. Their stems are 
square, and as high above water as those of a large 
ship, embla2soned frequently with paintings, and 
a long description of their name, and the owner 
and place they belong to, in letters of the most 
orthodox Gothic style. The best are built of oak, 
dencher fashion. The stem itself rises to a height 
of eight or ten feet clear above the bows (the 
planking of which tapers several feet above the 
level of the scantling), and somewhat resembles a 
black chimney at a distance. On leaving Bergen 
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I made a very romantic voyage of nearly a fort- 
night's duration in one of these yoegts^ to a port 
north-east of the Loffoden Isles. The lighters and 
small boats of every description about Bergen are 
built with both ends shaped alike, and stem and 

* 

stempost projecting considerably above the plank- 
ing. The women and girls of Bei^en row the light 
boats equally as well as the men, and may be hourly 
seen ^'feathering their oars with a skill and dexte- 
rity/' that a '^ jolly young waterman'' of the Thames 
would both admire and envy. Having alluded 
to the economical lever-cranes, I ought to add that 
a system to the reverse of that was evinced in the 
means adopted to clear the harbour of mud. 
Three or four men manned each lighter, the 
dredging-spoon of which was absurdly small, and 
instead of the windlass for raising it being worked 
in the usual way by tumels, it was turned by littl 
handspikes at a miserably slow rate. Such mat- 
ters as these may seem trifling to occupy a tra- 
veller's attention, but they are worthy of remark 
as indications of the degree of improvement and 
progress hitherto arrived at in the first trading 
town in Norway. 

T frequently gazed with much interest at the 
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quaint old '^ watchmen of the night/' muffled in 
thick belted coats (with brass tickets on their 
breast)^ even in such warm weather. 

A few years ago^ the Duke of Rutland visited Ber- 
gen in his yacht^ and resided at the same house I 
was staying at. The landlord's son told me that 
his Grace's chief pleasure during his visit was to sit 
for hours at a window^ listening to the musical roll 
of the watchman's song^ for^imtil a few years ago, 
they sang a verse at the expiration of each quarter 
of an hour similar to that yet in use at Copen- 
hagen^ but now they only chant the hour of the 
night and the state of the weather. To this house 
also^ (Herr Sontum's^ near the Tolbod^ or Custom 
House) the Marquis of Waterford was conveyed 
after his dreadful misadventure with one of the 
Bergen watchmen^ concerning which somewhat 
erroneous accounts have frequently been pub- 
lished ; but this is not a fitting place to rectify 
them. It is sufficient to say that the inhabitants 
of Bergen, one and all, deeply regretted the un- 
happy afiair; the sequel of which was that whilst 
the grand brig-yacht of the Marquis remained at 
Bergen, her numerous and exasperated crew were 
wont to scour the streets, and thrash every watch- 
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man they met, so that in a little while the latter 
were so thoroughly cowed, that at the mere glimpse 
of an English sailor they blew their whistles for 
help from their brethren. The watchmen carry a 
stout staff about four feet in length, and on this 
they screw a terrible weapon, known as the 
'^morning star/^ This latter is a ball of steel, full 
of spikes ; and with one of these " stars'^ the Mar- 
quis was struck violently on the head. 

The natural beauties of the environs of Bergen 
are worthy of high admiration.^ Both in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town and for miles around^ 
the scenery is of the most romantic and lovely 
description. Part of the suburbs are perched upon 
lofty granite rocks, and many a pretty little resi- 
dence peeps through dense green foliage at the 
height of five to eight hundred feet above the 
highway. The views commanded from these airy 
eminences are magnificent. The whole town and 
its grand bay seem at your very feet, and the 
valley is one mass of the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. I am speaking of the season when the 
vigorous spring of Norway was in the flush of its 
gk>rious prime, the trees having just put forth 
their scarcely full-formed leaves^ and all nature 
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seemed singing with joy. In many of the ceme- 
teries^ the tombs were fairly hidden with tangled 
grass and wild flowers, and in every wayside field 
bloomed countless '^ blomsters/^ especially the 
sweet, pale cuckoo-flower, and the moUebcer, 
and the delicious wild strawberry so common 
throughout Norway. I expected to find Bergen 
a romantic town, but the reality far exceeded my 
most sanguine imaginings. A few sentences can- 
not convey an. adequate idea of the rich variety 
of scenes, varying from the softly beautiful to the 
savi^ly grand, comprised within a circumference 
of five miles. Ocean, mountain, and vale — ^glassy 
waters, shipping, habitations, meads, foliage, and 
crags, all blend in one superb caup^cTceil; and 
when reclining during several successive evenings 
on the loftiest pinnacles of the mountains, which 
enclose the scene as it were within a frame, and 
watching the surpassingly gorgeous sunset illumi- 
ning the whole of this wondrous panorama, I 
thought that I had never, in all my wanderings, 
been brought into more ennobling communion 
with the choicest works of the Hand Divine. 

On the highest peak of the mountain, facing the 
east side of the town, is a remarkable beacon. 
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recently erected consisting of a tapering cast* 
iron pillar^ bolted to the solid rock, and -rigged 
with three chains from its summit— sustaining an 
enormous wooden arroWy twenty-five to thirty feet 
long, which serves as a vane. I reached this spot 
one evenii^, and was rewarded for my pains by: 
beholding the striking spectacle ol a fiMdfc-j«ti a, 
little above the horizon, just before sunset. The 
view of the town, with its back-ground of water 
and of rock, £rom hence, was picturesque in the 
extreme; and so dear was the atmosphere that 
the people walking in the main street could 
be counted, although they seemed the size of 
beetles. The mountain tops, a very few miles 
distant, were, glittering with snow, which, in the 
higher ravines, frequently' does not melt from 
year to year. 

Several somewhat ancient stone gates span 
the main roads leading into Bergen. Through 
one or other of these I passed daily to make 
long pedestrian excursions into the surromiding 
country^ ttnd well did the netvel and beaulafiil= 
scenes whidi I beheld repay my toil. I visited^ 
not a few truly romantic hamlets, hid in green 
deU% or nesl^g in the shade of mighty rocks; 
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and loitered on the banks of many pellucid 
streamlets, which in most instances were suffi- 
ciently, powerful to turn one or more mill-wheels^ 
primitively constructed outside their respective 
buildings^ the water striking the cogs not at bottom^ 
but at top of the wheel, whither it fell from a 
broad trough raised high on a platform — ^the 
mills being situated where a sudden fell of many 
feet formed a cascade easily appropriated to the 
above purpose. Merrily whirred the wheels, the 
spray sparkling in the sunny air ; and the combined 
noise of the wheel, and the delicious coolness 
diffused from the falling water, shedding a drowsy 
languor over the way&rer stretched within its 
influence — as he dreamed haply at the time, of 
Tennyson^s ^' Miller's Daughter/' 

The wooden houses in the country rest on a 
foundation of brick, or generally of stone, rising 
one to six feet above the ground. They are 
neatly and warmly built, and their exteriors in 
many cases are tarred instead of being painted— a 
coat of tar being far more durable and cheaper 
than painting, and if properly applied, it looks 
quite as well, harmonizing in colour with the sur^ 
rounding rocks. It is very interesting to observe 
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how the little cows clamber about the precipitous 
ranges of mountain pasturage. They may be seen 
grasing on spots where one would hardly suppose 
even a goat could retain its footing, and much as 
the stranger marvels how they ever got there, he 
wonders yet more how they will ever get back. 
The sheep (small creatures with wiry wool) also 
dot the steepest ascents with picturesque effect. 
The milch cows have bells suspended under their 
necksj duit they may be readily found when 
wanted, and the musical sound of these, as the 
animals leisurely ramble from one spot to another, 
floats sweetly on the listening ear at eventide. 
The milk from these mountain pasturages is con- 
veyed to the farm-house or to the town, in kits 
strapped from a wicker frame on horseback— one 
kit on each side of the horse. 

Perhaps no country in Europe is enlivened with 
the presence of fewer birds than Norway; but 
Bergen is an exception to the rule— in summer 
time at least. There are amazing nombers of 
cuckoos, and I often heard half-a-dozen cooing at 
a time in vocal rivalry. Equally numerous are 
the meadow-crakes. The blending of these coos 
and quakes had an inexpressible charm, espedatty 
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towardt sunset Vast flocks of sterlings abound, 
and about every hundred yards hops forth one of 
the vwy large and' also very impudent magpies, 
found in every part> of Norway. Of small song 
birdS) few are to be met with, and none of them 
seem equal to the English songsters of the grove. 

The beauty of the sc^iiery would be much 
enhanced wa« forest and hedge-row trees more 
abundant* Very few firs or pines fringe the bald 
frowning mountain sides^ and there is no timber 
worthy of the name growing within twenty English 
miles of Bergen. Much ship«>building is going on 
at the port, but. the oak used comes principaUy from 
Prussia^ and. a Uttle from the East of Norway. 

The vicinity of Bergen is famous for its marble 
quarries. I met with fine specimens of white 
marble in a secluded glen, where a strong dear 
spring had washed the soil from consdderable 
blocks of that valuable material. Lai^ stoiie 
quarries are also to be met with, and .at: one a 
woman was employed in picking away die earths 
Women in Norway* frequently perform heavy 
manual toil, both in > town and country. 

The roads here are excellent^, and many, inter* 
esttngv si^htsiare to be met' with) on^ thenu. Itia 
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pretty to see groups of women kneeling by streams 
near the highway, rinsing linen, which they spread 
to bleach in the sun. Companies of soldiers daily 
marched out to exercise some miles from the town, 
and as they returned at an easy pace along the 
road in the evening, they invariably sang national 
songs at the pitch of their voices. The new Danish 
war-song was a special fitvourite. Very strik- 
ing and impressive sounded the powerful chorus 
oS one, two, or three hundred manly voices. The 
officers cheer£ally countenanee the practice, which 
is found to keep the men in good humour, without 
infringing on discipline. 

The peasantry, on going to and from Bergen, 
walk barefoot, with their shoes slung across 
their shoulders, and only put these leathern or 
wooden (as the case may be) feet protectors on, 
whilst in the town itself. They courteously 
raise their caps to every passer, and I ever 
scrupulously returned their salute with plea- 
sure. Occasionally they come to market on horse- 
back, with goods slung at the saddle-bow; but 
the most general way is to bring their commodities 
in carts, which are little larger than a good-sized 
wheel-barrow, and entirely without sides, or else 
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with only a ledge some eight inches high. The 
flat body is mounted on a pair of light wheels^ and 
drawn by a spirited little horse^ which gallops 
with great velocity on level ground^ and on coming 
to hillSf the riders considerately dismount and 
walk* Little cases^ packages^ casks^ and boxes, 
are strapped tightly on these vehicles, and on the 
the lading sit the merry coimtry lassies, although 
I often marvelled how they could possibly avoid 
being flung off when going at a rapid rate, but 
such accidents are rare. Sometimes a string of 
half-a-dozen or more carts keep company and 
race one another, amid laughter and screaming 
from the girls, and shouts, jeers, and jokes from 
the men. 

On Saturday night every little roadside 01 Huus 
(ale-house) was crowded with country-people, 
chatting over the events of the day, and many 
a stolen glance did I observe darted from bright 
eyes, and many a racy bit of rustic coquetry 
was played off among these kind and simple- 
hearted people. The condition of the bonder^ or 
peasant-proprietor, is usually represented as being 
comfortable beyond that of any similar class in 
the world ; but if so^ how is it that such a stream 
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of enugration has set in firom Norway to the 
United States ? Before I left Christiama^ several 
emigrant ships had either sailed or were about to 
sail, and, from Bergen, at least six emigrant 
ships were to sail within a few weeks. In every 
part of the country from lindesnies to Loffoden, 
1 found people eager to seek their fortunes in the 
New World. How Mr. Laing can reconcile these 
facts with his theory of the wonderfully happy and 
contented condition of the Norwegian peasantry, I 
am at a loss to conjecture. 

Carrioles are not so common about Bergen as 
at Christiania, but there are more gigs and other 
English-looking vehicles. I one day met the 
mail coming in. It was a venerable and very 
queer-shaped open vehicle, having seats for two 
persons, and it crawled along at a highly-dignified 
pace. It makes the journey to Christiania in about 
four or five days, ^^ weather permitting.'^ At its 
back is a huge coffin-like box for the mails, and 
the driver has a red coat and a curly brass French 
horn, with which he ever and anon wakes up the 
echoes of the hills. 

If a traveller wishes to spend a few days or 
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weeks in summer, where he will have ample food 
for amusement and reflection, and enjoy some of 
the finest scenery heart can desire, Bergen will 
probably satisfy him as thoroughly as any equally 
plaee in Europe* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBB NORDLAND T(BOT — BBBOBN TO TB01C80. 

The Nordland ycegt! Ay, I w&s at length 
aboard dne^ and bound on a long voyage* Much 
difficulty had I to get a berth in this unique craft, 
but an old Norw^iian sailor who had once been a 
messmate of mine, procured me an interview with 
a skipper of fame in these northern seas, by name 
Jacob Strom, and the latter consented to give me 
a passage in his ^^ Bergette Marie/' My old mess- 
mate laboured hard to impress nie with his own 
profound bdief that such a wonderful mariner as 
Jacob Strom never sailed the salt seas. He ran 
over a list of the said Jacob's marvellous gifts and 
briny exploits, and concluded by reiterating three 
several times, '^ 0, Yarcub Strum!*' accompanying 
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each solemn exclamation by a shake of the head in 
a fashion which would have done Lord Burleigh 
himself credit. My first glance at this redoubted 
Tarcub Strum (Norse pronunciation) inclined me 
credit the reverential eulog^um^ for I never saw a 
frame and a head more suggestive of one accus- 
tomed to contend with and triumph over the 
raging billows. He was a hairy picturesque 
mariner, of prodigious muscular development, and 
his noble head and countenance bore a singular 
resemblance to the portraits of Shakspeare. 

I embarked in th^ '^Bergette Marie/' on the 
evening of June 7tih,*and shall not readily forget 
the novel impression the scenes on her immense 
decks made* Lumber of every description was 
strewn fore-and-aft ; and men, women, and 
children were running confusedly about, jabbering 
in various Norse dialects. A heavy rain came on 
and I went below. The stern cabin was large 
and lofty as that of a ship of five hundred tons, 
and was divided into halves by a bulkhead fore* 
and-aft. The starboard division was the skipper's 
private cabin ; and after ^ving me a welcome, so 
hearty that my shoulder ached, he resigned to 
me his own sleeping berth, into which I soon 
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tumbled^ and all the hideous hubbub overhead 
only served for a lullaby. 

On turning out early next morning, I found 
the deck alive with bustle. In the preceding sec- 
tion the Nordland yoegts have been briefly des- 
cribed, and the '' Bergette Marie^' was one of the 
largest of her kind. She was very nearly half 
as wide amidships as she was long; and when 
standing on her lofty poop, it seemed as though 
she were a section of an Indiaman. Her single 
mast was almost as thick as a frigate's main, and 
rose to a height of probably sixty feet to the 
sheave; and had a crown of five or six feet, with 
a vane. Her one square sail was of enormous 
spread; and instead of reefs to lessen the canvass, 
one or more of the four broad strips which 
formed the lower moiety of the sail, were taken 
off altogether in a heavy wind, as they were 
merely rove to the upper canvas by a band 
passing through eyelet holes. When she hove 
out of harbour before breakfast, there was such 
a scene of confusion as I never witnessed in any 
craft before. Gallant Tarcub Strum bawled 
himself hoarse with ordering, and gesticulated 
more like an excited enfant de Paris than a 
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sober*going Nordlander. But the heaviiig ttp 
the sail ! of all nautical manffiuvrea, I noTer saw 
the equal of that. A piece of scantling rises a 
foot above the break of the quarter-deck, and the 
&11 of the halyard passes under a wooden sheave 
in it. This halyard was a two^ineh rope; and 
as a sigiMd for sailing, an oar was laAed hcnri- 
aontaUy to it, just below the mast-head. 

The unsophisticated reader, perhaps^ imagiiies 
the hoisting power was a handi-wiiidlass'^worked 
by two, or at most four men ? No, indeed, Jbbe 
sagacious Nordlanders scorn any such jnodem 
mechanism. The whole crew of ten .or twelve 
men seated themsehres on deck in a long row^ 
with their faces towards die sti^n, ondiseudng the 
halyard fall, hauled away — z few idkrs on board 
gathering. in the sladc, and Tarcub.(aidedby.my 
self), pulling the matter of a few ounces .at the 
bight. The operation was of course very slow but 
very, sure, and the cmw paused every minute to 
inflate their lunga; and then with a bawling but 
goodrhumoured diorus, went to it again. The 
yard at -length was chockra*block, and Yarcub 
stamped and vociferated, whibt braces and sheets 
wjere set, amid abouting, screaming, jumping, and 
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yahooing to a degree I never anticipated hearing 
on any deck, but that of a dandy French corvette. 

I subsequently had die audacity to give even 
Yarcub the Great my candid opinion of his mode 
of hoisting sail ; and expatiated on the economical 
saving of time and labour by substituting a wind- 
lass ; but ^'a man convinced against his will/^ 

you know the Hudibrastic saying I All Tarcub 
had to reply amounted to this : — ^his forefathers, the 
renowned Norsk Vikings, had hoisted their sails by 
hand for a thousand years, and all their genuine 
descendants did the same yet, and he, Tarcub 
Strum, could not and would not sanction any 
irreverent innovation suggested by a conceited 
young Englishman. This silenced me, and I 
picked my way below to break my fast ; and as I 
bolted the first mouthful, was cheerily saluted by 
the cabin boy, with ^^ Velbecommen spise /'' t. e. 
^^may your eating do you goodP' an ordinary 
expression of the rough but kindly Norsemen. 

The ^^ Bergette Marie" in one respect resembled 

an emigrant ship, for we had almost a dosen 

.families aboard, returning to their native Nord- 

land. They were all of the lower classes, and it 

was amusing to notice the composure with which 
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some of them exercised their calling, as shoe- 
makersi &c.> on deck in fine weather. Some of 
the men had leather breeches and leather jackets, 
and all were very decently although thriftily clad. 
The women wore ample petticoats of dark blue 
cloth, and jackets of a similar material, with 
jaunty rows of buttons, and a nice white shirt- 
coUar tamed over. Two or three of the girls 
were very pretty, and looked extremely interesting 
in this simple attire. Their cheerful yet modest 
and becoming behaviour was highly agreeable. 
I often wished for English needles, scissors, 
and such trifles, to present them with, for no 
gifts are more acceptable in the North. The 
stout, rosy children were dressed in precisely the 
same fashion as their mothers. These Noid- 
landers, although evidently very poor, had nothing 
about them of that sordid, grinding destitution^ 
to be seen in similar classes in Britain. They 
had enough for their humble wants, and were 
ever cheerful and contented. They carried their 
provisions in chests, and lived on dried fish, 
potatoes, rye*bread, butter, coffee, and milk. 
I frequently enjoyed the astonishment which 
my presence appeared to excite among them; 
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and at times understood dieir whispered 
speculations as to who I could be^ and what 
extraordinary motive induced me to share their 
rude voyage. One and all of them behaved 
towards me with frank respect; and several 
frequently paid me delicate little attentions^ which 
I reciprocated to the utmost in my power. The 
men slept among the crew on the goods under 
the loose decks, but the women and children 
shared the spare cabin^ and honest Tarcub treated 
them with a constant kindness and consideration, 
that warmed my heart and won theirs. 

Some of the crew were fine looking fellows. 
One of them wore a long, loose frock-coat of 
coarse cloth, belted round the waist, and 
embroidered with red bands, and a low, round, 
broad brimmed hat — altogether in the picturesque 
style of the middle ages, and reminding one of the 
beef-eaters of the Tower ! Another was a Russian 
from the banks of the Dwina. He told me that he 
had formerly lived eighteen years at the copper 
works of Alten in Finmark, in the service of Mr. 
Crowe, present British Consul-General for Norway ; 
and also once wintered with him at Spitsbergen. 
He spoke with high esteem of that gentieman (who 
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is, indeed^ popular throughout Norway); and 
invariably wound up his eulogiums by exclaiming : 
^' Good man ! ja^ good man ! much money I plenty 
money 1 ja V By the way, all Russians curiously 
associate the idea of money as the crown of every 
moral attribute. 

The whole immense line of coast from Beigen 
to the North Cape, is studded with countless 
islands, nearly all of which are of solid rock. We 
had fair and heavy winds for the first few days, 
and on Sunday the 9th, carried away the mast 
crown. In the afternoon of that day we m|)ored 
in company with another yosgt in a little bay, 
surrounded by a cluster of lofty rocks, relieved at 
their base by patches of intensely green herbage. 
The men quickly made a new crown, and the 
women a new vane ; and when these were fixed, 
we sailed again at nightfaU, running before a 
powerful wind* By six p.m. the next day, we 
were off the entrance of the rocky fiord leading 
to Christiansand. The coast was studded with 
magnificent rocks, and the white sails of the 
intervening fishing barks^ contrasted beautifully 
with their sombre outlines. We passed a solitary 
isle with a light-house, and a little hamlet and 
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church. Low rocks white with seething breakers^ 
diversified the scene. At sunset we were off 
the fiord) up which Trondhjem (Drontheim) is 
situated. The shrouds were so slack and the 
mast had so much jplay, that it threatened to 
either leap bodily overboard, or to pltunp cannily 
through the 3roegt's bottom ; but Tarcub managed 
to tauten up the rigging. 

On Tuesday the breeze lulled^ and then became 
adverse^ but it was surprising how closely the 
apparently lumbering waggon of a craft could hug 
the wind, ^^like a sweetheart P as sailors say. We 
passed a bare rock, with a few huts upon it inha- 
bited by fishermen. Turf, and driftwood from 
wrecked ships, supply them with fuel. A fishing- 
boat came alongside, and sold us some fine fish of a 
deep red colour, about the size of trout, but 
broader and thicker. Their flesh was firm and 
delicious. The night was clear, and I could 
easily read, as I lay in my berth, at twelve p. m. 

I must not omit to mention that our quarter- 
deck was so elegant, that the Princess Royal 
might be proud to tread it ! The stem was square 
and rose to a prodigious height — ^the rudder, 
which was moved by a tiUer, having no gudgeons 
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for at least ten feet from the top. Two huge, 
uncouth wooden pumps rose Hke hideous spectres 
at the hreak of the quarter-deck (which was 
nearly as steep as the roof of a house), and 
were worked day and night at short intervals, for 
the vessel was old and leaky. The noise whidi 
these en^nes made was most lugubrious, but it 
harmonised finely with the dismal creaking and 
shrieking of the mast and loose decks. Either 
side of the quarters was further graced by huge 
sooty wooden chimneys. At the stem was «a 
immense solid taffrail, with a permanent flag- 
staff, surmounted by a truck the . size of a soup 
tureen. 

On the 12th, we had still head winds, and 
dolorously did the yoegt grumble and growL The 
mast jerked madly — the sail collapsed every few 
minutes with a thundering crash that shook the 
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breath out of one's body — and the tiller squealed 
as it wreathed in its lee lashings. The weather 
was cold, raw, and gloomy; but we were merry 
enough, nevertheless. In the afternoon we 
enjoyed a very amusing sight of a drove of whales, 
tumbling and disporting to windward. One huge 
black fellow, came within fifty to eighty yards — 
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ever and anon baring his back, head, and tail; 
and spouting jets of water like a cascade. . It 
was a very beautiful and interesting sight, and no 
doubt it was cruel of me to wish, as I did, to 
send a rifle ball into his shining hide. The swell 
was too heavy to launch a boat, or I should have 
solicited Tarcub to have obliged me with one, 
even if I had no better harpoon than a boathook. 
The rate at which these whales occasionally 
moved a-head was amazing. The spectacle 
brought to mind the fEunous legends of the great 
sea serpents and mermaids, which in olden time 
haimted these seas. Quaint old Olaus Magnus 
gives a curious and characteristically credulous 
account of Nereids.* 

On the following morning we ran into a snug 
little roadstead so completely hid among moun- 

* He says, " There are also monsters in the sea^ almost like to 
men, that siog moumftilly as the sea-nymphs ; also sea*men that 
have a fiill likeness of body ; and these, in the night, will seem to 
go up into the ships, and it is proved (?) that where they approach 
there is some danger coming ; and if they stay long, the ships are 
drowned. Also, I shall add, from the assertion of the fiLithfiil 
fiahers of Norway, that if they take snch, and do not presently 
let them go, each a cruel tempest will arise, and such a horrid 
lamentation of that sort of men [t. e., mermen] comes with it, 
and of some other monsters joining with them, that you would 
think the sky would fall ; and the fishermen with all their labour 
can scarce save their own liTes, much less can they catch fish. 
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tainoiis isles, that it seemed like going into a 
basin in a seaport-— especially as the entrance was 
so narrow tihat a man could almost leap to the 
adjoining rocks. We moored with hawsers carried 
ashore and hitched round fragments of rock. The 
Nordknd yoegts very rarely use their light an- 
chors or their grapnels, for there are numerous 
harbours of refuge like the one in question, U> be 
found amid the innumerable islands — ^their position 
being indicated to the mariner by piles of stones 
on the highest peaks. However tempestuous the 
sea may be outside, these harbours are as calm as 
the lake in St. James's Park. When, however, 
the yoegts are compelled to let go their anchors, 
they weigh diem again by means of a boat, with- 
out any machinery, for such a thing as a pawl- 
windlass aboard the yoegts is unknown! We 
remained in this romantic haven four entire days, 
owing to stress of weather. Several other yoegts 

Wherefore in sach cases, ii is provided by the law ^f fishing^ that 
when such monstrous fish are drawn up, as their form is variouSj 
so they must be presently let go^ cutting away the hooks and 
lines.'' — BraYoI grave and reverend Magnus! Yet^ after 9XL, 
may we not sigh, and for the thousandth time reiterate^ 
'' When sdenoe from creation's &oe 
Endiantmenf 8 Teil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws !" 
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bore us company, and on the whole our time siped 
pleasantly enough* 

One day I went with the skipper in his 
boat on a little voyage of exploration among 
the labyrinth of isles* After a long pull we 
came in sight of half a dozen wooden houses 
and outbuildings, and effected a landing. There 
was a boat-builder^s shed, with one or two boats 
nearly finished, and a long slip, (simply a long 
beam, with a groove for the vessels keel), to repair 
ycegts. I entered the principal house, and rested 
some time in the quaint guests' room, and then 
leaving the skipper and his people to purchase a 
supply of milk, &c., I wandered about the locality. 
Great quantities of split^fish were being dried on 
the rocks, and the little slips of vegetation were 
diversified with bright patches of wild flowers, 
especially those of the moUebtBr and purple snap-* 
dragons*; Taroub obtained a number of the eggs 
of the eiden-^gaa^, and of the peewit, and we 
feasted. on them when we regained our. vessel. 
The eider-gaoB egg is as large as that of the com<^ 
mon domestic goose, both ends shaped nearly alike, 
and is of a light lead colour* It is good tasted — 
tibe g^tine portion^ however,, beings somewhat 
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indigestible. If I rightly understand Tarcub, the 
Norwegian peewits pass the winter in Scotland^ 
and return at the beginning of spring. 

One day several of the sailors stripped, and 
plunging into the cold sea, swam about for a long 
time. I could not but admire their hardihood, 
for the temperature of the water was uncommonly 
cold. They performed no end of merry 
manoeuvres, diving, and splashing and racing one- 
another to the great amusement of the women on 
board, who hung over the bulwarks — or, rather, 
the rough-trees — to gaze at the naked performers 
without a bit of affectation. Indeed, throughout 
the North, many things which in England would 
be considered highly indecorous for the fair sex to 
witness, excite not a shadow of remark ; but the 
great freedom of behaviour between the sexes does 
not lead, I am convinced, to any observable immo- 
rality, nor appear to give rise to the least real 
indelicacy. Were such manners to prevail in the 
South, however, there would be a different result ; 
but beyond the Arctic circle the passions, even 
of foreigners, are not easily excited. 

We had a merry time of it in the cabin — singing, 
laughing^ drinking, eating, and playing all sorts of 
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gleesome pastimes. I gave the skipper lessons in 
English — though he never remembered a single 
word after the lesson was over ; but I learnt more 
Norsk from him that I had acquired for months 
ashore. We used to yell the Danish " Den tappre 
LandaoldaV^ in chorus^ and then Yarcub would 
sing in his deep bass^ the famous Norwegian sea- 
song — ^*' Mens Nordhavet bruser mod fieldbygt 
Strand.^' The crew now, as at all times, had 
marvellously easy berths. Not one among knew 
the "Philadelphia Catechism,^'* 111 warrant. 
The mate was a remarkably good-humured, good- 
looking young fellow, and enormously fat. He 
worked little, and spoke less. He never laughed 
outright, but when the rest of us were convulsed, 
he would relax into a silent broad grin. He spent 
most of his time when on deck, in riding on the 
tiller. He irresistibly realized my conception of 
Pickwick's "Fat Boy,'' and like him, if asked 
what he preferred above all things, would doubtless 
have replied — '' I likes eating best!" As a 
first-rate eater, drinker, and sleeper, he would 
mate with anything in the shape of man. On the 

* *' Six days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou art abtej 
And on the seventh holystone the deck^ and scrape th« 
cable!" 
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Sunday eyening Yarcub entertained the skipper of 
one of the other yoegts, and T^hile I lay reading 
my English prayer-book in my berth, the twain, 
together with the mate, and the cabin boy ( Yarcub's 
son), indulged in a cosy game at cards, and set 
one-another puzzles by drawing inconceivable 
diagrams on the table with chalk I The brandy, 
and the claret and other capital wines of Yarcub's 
hospitable cabin, were in free requisition. I was 
lulled to a placid slumber by the din of the party, 
and when I awoke found myself alone in my glory. 
That bed of mine was the most tempting I ever 
slept on. It was composed of a rein-deer skin, 
and a sheep-skin, with a leathern pillow. The 
principal ornaments of the cabin were three 
rusty nraskets, and a cavalry sabre guiltless of 
blood. 

Resuming our voyage on Monday morning, we 
ran a long time between double reefs of rocks a 
mile or two asunder; The mainland, or fast-Umd 
as the Norsemen significantly term it, presented 
mighty Ganges of' snowy mountains, of the most 
rugged^and fantastic aspect. The wind was good^ 
and the ^ Bergette Marie ^' bowled along at a great 
rate. This said yoegt, conmianded by Yarcub the 
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Great^ a few years ago made a voyage so far 
southward: as to Christiania--*4>ehig the first and 
only Nordland ycegt that ever performed the 
feat. WeU might my old messmate at Bergen 
speak with reverence of Yarcub Strum! His 
voyage to Christiania is a theme on which otheris 
descanted with as much admiration as though 
it had been to the antipodes. The weather now 
set in bitterly cold^ and on Tuesday we crossed 
the Arctic Circle. The next day we neared the 
celebrated LoflFoden Islands,* which resembled at 
distance an immense range of icebergs. The sun 
shone brilliantly, and the scene was truly wild, 
novel, romantic — ^almost sublime. Continuing our 
voyage, we threaded passage after passage 
between stem granite rocks, and finally, on the 
20th, safely moored in the harbour of Tromso. I 
landed with worthy Yarcub, and it was pleasant 
to share the welcome which awaited him. Every 
body we met ashore knew him well^ and all shook 

* The renowned MabtrSmf or whirlpool, is on the eaat tide of 
the Loffodens. The skippers whom I questioned concerning it, 
laughed the idea of its dangers to scorn, and asserted that a boat 
could safely row over it. This is yery much at yariance with the 
popular acconnts current with us ; but to say the least, there can 
be no donbt that the terrors of the Mabtrom have been ludicrously 
exaggerated by crednlons writers. 
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hands wiih him^ and cried«-^' VeJhecommenhjem?^ 

The voyage had been much quicker than ordinary. 

Indeed the Nordland yoegts only make two 

voyages to Bergen in a year, and sometimes their 

passage each way occupies five or six weeks. 

Their cargoes out consist ahnost solely of dried 

fish and train-oil, and they bring to Nordland, 

clothing, brandy, wine, hardware, &c. 

During the whole of my two sojourns at Tromso 
I was the inmate of YarcuVs own house, and 

received such kindness from him and his fiunily, 

that from the bottom of my heart do I breathe a 

wish for the prosperity of that fine specimen of 

the descendants of the Vikings of old ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TROMSO* 

The situation of the island of Tromso is verv 
peculiar. Its nearest neighbour to the*north-east is 
Hammerfest; and to the southward there is no 
town nearer than Tronhdjem^ about fifty English 
mi^es distant. Tromso is within a mile of the 
mainland of Finmark^ and is on all sides environed 
with mountains, situated either on the mainland 
or on neighbouring islands, so that it seems to 
be in the midst of a huge salt lake itself. It is 
said to be about fourteen English miles in circum- 
ference, but I had the curiosity to walk entirely 
round its shores one day, and think half a dozen 
miles more may be truthfully added to the num* 
ber. The general surface of the isle rises in gentle 
slopes to a tolerable elevation^ and it contains 

h2 
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richer pasturage and more dwarf plantations than 
any other Arctic isle I saw. The town of Tromso 
is situate along the shore opposite the mainland 
(Fastlandy Norse). 

I stayed only three days at Tromso on land- 
ing from the **Bergette Marie/^ but on my return 
from Hammerfest^ I sojourned over a fortnight, so 
that, altogether^ I had ample opportunity to 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, and here 
note the results of my observation. The popu- 
lation of Tromso is about two thousand eight 
hundred, and it has sprung up in half a cen- 
tury from a mere cliister of fishermen's huts 
to a port of considerable traffic. Its trade is en- 
tirely based on the amazing quantities of stocks- 
fish and of train-oil, which it exports, in addition 
to rein-deer, fox, and other skins, and rein-deer 
antlers for knife-hafts. The stock-fish (dried and 
pressed cod) are exported principally to the Medi-^ 
terranean (especially to Naples), and also to 
Sweden, and the south-west coast of Norway. The 
best-informed persons with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, avow their belief thatTromsd moat 
and will increase yearly in a very rapid ratio, tin 
the fisheries in its vicinity are almost UtersiQy 
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ezhaustlesSj and its staple trade is therefore capable 
of indefinite increase. One great drawback at 
present is the excessive cost^ as well as meagre 
quantity^ of articles of provision^ &c.; to supply the 
shipping, but this will lessen as the communica- 
tion with foreign nations increases. 

The town consists mainly of one exceedingly 
long straggling street, following the windings of 
the shore. It has a picturesque appearance from 
the harbour — ^numerous warehouses, built on pilesj 
projecting over the water. The houses are of 
wood, some red, some white, some green, some of a 
nondescript colour ; some are built of logs, some 
are of frames covered with overlapping boards. The 
roots of some are tiled (the tiles being imported 
from Hamburgh,) and others are formed of double 
boarding, with a layer of birch bark between, and 
bearing a plentiful crop of grass I The latter 
have a pretty appearance, being frequently diver- 
sified with bright clusters of yellow smor^blomaters 
and white star-flowers. The reason assigned for 
sodding roofs, is, that a little meadow overhead 
keeps the house warmer. No doubt it does ; but 
it also keeps the upper rooms very damp in rainy 
weather. The dwellings of the chief merchants 
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are large and handsome. The most noticeable 
buildings are the Town-hall and churchy both of 
wood. The latter is just like a huge red bam, 
with almost as many gables as tiny windows. The 
attendance on Sundays is generally so great^ that 
one half the people have to stand outside during 
the service. The Bishop of Nordland resides near 
the church. In winter the snow lies six to ten feet 
deep in the town^ and the streets are kept 
passable by mee-plows. 

The staple food of all but the wealthy few is 
fish^ and only two or three sorts are caught in the 
adjoining seas. I was desirous of procuring a little 
fresh meat for my voyage to Hammerfest, but 
after calling at nearly every shop in the town, I 
was very thankful at length to get a small dried 
leg of mutton ! The meal for bread is chiefly sup- 
plied from the White Sea districts by Russian 
vessels. The shops are very small, and most of 
them drive a very miscellaneous trade — ^pottery, 
furs, dried and salted meat, spirits, wine, beer, 
cotton fabrics, hardware, groceries, bread, and an 
endless variety of other things, being frequently 
dispensed over one counter. From one to two 
o'clock in the day, nearly all the shop-doors are 
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closed and the streets deserted^ for after dinner it 
is the custom of the inhabitants, in summer^ to 
indulge in a siesta as regularly as the Spanish or 
Italians! This seems a startling custom so far 
beyond the Arctic Circle. There are one or two 
working silversmiths — rude craftsmen, but in 
tolerable employment ; for silver pipes and tobacco 
boxes are in great demand, and nearly every 
£Eunily possesses silver spoons, and other small 
articles of plate of home manufacture. There is 
also a watchmaker — the only one within a circuit 
of immense extent. 

In the way of literature, there is one newly- 
opened little bookseller's shop, but it must 
be scantily stocked, for I applied in vain for a 
Norsk almanac. There is a public subcription 
library also. Above all, Tromso boasts a print- 
ing press, whence issues what is undoubtedly the 
most northerly newspaper in the entire world! 
I, of course, paid the of&ce a visit, and found that 
the title of the paper is '^ Tromso Tidende, et Blad 
for Nordland og Finmarken'^ (The *^ Tromso Ga- 
zette and Paper [literally, 'leaf] for Nordland and 
Finmark'O* It is about the size of a large sheet 
of letter-paper, and is in German type, with very 
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large roaigins. It ia published twice a*week> b^ 
two specie dollars (nine shillings) per half-year. 
As only one msdl arrives at Tromso every three 
weeks it may be asked where the news comes from 
to furnish two weekly impressions of even this 
miniature paper ? The answer is, that the news of 
each mail is given by instalments spreading over 
six successive numbers, until a fresh despatch 
arrives! Thus, in a number lying before me, 
published on June 20th, the foreign news summed 
up is from the 4th to the 24th of May. The last 
page is occupied by ofiBcial announcements and 
advertisements. This ^paper has only been recently 
established, and its drcnlation is so limited that 
it is said to be a losing concern, although without 
a rival. Local announcements to the public are 
not only circulated through the columns of the 
'^ Ti^nde,^^ but by written papers pasted on boards 
outside the Town-hall. I also one day met a man 
pai'ading the streets, beating an enormous drum, 
and accompamod by a portly official in uniform, 
the business of the latter being to deliver a public 
notice at every halt. 

During eight weeks in the year the sun never 
sinks beneath the horiwm at Tromso. This day 
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of two months^ diiration commences about 24-5th 
of May, and ends about 19-20th of July. Tliere 
was much stormy and very cold weather during 
my sojourn, but occasionally the nights (if such a 
phrase be allowable) were what sentimental young 
ladies would call '^ heavenly ;'' the sun shining with 
undouded brilliancy, the air pure and balmy as 
that of Araby the blest ! When this happened, 
the island was promenaded from nine p.m. to four 
▲.M.^ by the ladies of Tromso (who, by-the-by> 
are very handsome, and dress very elegantly), and 
their cavaliers. Some of the wealthiest residents 
keep horses and light vehicles to drive for pleasure, 
for the entire island is intersected by most excellent 
roads. There are many lytt (summer) houses on 
the heights, belonging to the merchants, and at 
intervals all round the shores are cottages of fisher- 
men and others. 

The surface of the ish^d is exceedingly beau- 
tiful. There are many meadows yellow with 
buttercups, much picturesque underwood, and 
healthy hills covered with shrubs bearing bright 
berries of many hues. Some of the wild flowers, 
especially those growing in marshy hollows, were 
exquisitely beautiful. The most common blomster 

H 3 
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was the white moUeherj i.e., **many berry/' so 
called because each fruit seems a cluster of sepa- 
rate small berries on one stem (similar to the 
mulberry), of a pale yellow colour. The plant is 
a low creeper, growing on swampy spots and 
on the bases of rocks, in immense quantities. The 
berries, when ripe, are gathered and preserved in 
jars for the use of the table. They are eaten with 
cream, and powdered loaf sugar, and a more deli- 
cious thing of the kind perhaps was never tasted. I 
found the moUebar growing on the sides of the 
North Cape itself. It is not so common in the south 
as in the north and west of Norway. About Chris- 
tiania, they are said to be scarce, and I paid at 
that city a very high price for a small jar-full from 
Bergen — nearly four hundred miles distant. 

There are numerous goats and sheep, and a breed 
of fine cows, brought from so distant a place as 
Bremen. The breeds of all animals, however, 
rapidly degenerate beyond the polar circle. Of 
birds there are few varieties on land, but the sea 
swarms with flocks of large fowls of difierent kinds, 
boldly floating close to the shores. Magpies are 
common, and also a huge black vulture-like bird, 
which preys on carrion and dead fish cast up by the 
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tide. Ptannigan abound in winter, and their colour 
then is as white as snow, so that the sportsmen 
employ dogs to start them into view. A resident 
told me that he once, and only once, saw a couple 
of swallows. It was, indeed, marvellous for such 
gentle visitors to penetrate so &r north. I have 
read, by-the-by, that thunder is never beard 
beyond the Arctic Circle, but so far from this 
being true, I was assured that it is sometimes so 
heavy as to shake the houses at Tromso to their 
foundations. 

Often did I wander for many hours along the 
the shore (composed almost entirely of broken 
shells) and among the rocky heights of Tromso. 
When wearied, I would stretch myself on some 
verdant knoll, with my lap hund by my side, and 
indulge in the reveries the scene excited. All 
around was of the freshest green, variegated with 
myriads of flowers, while a warm perfumed breeze 
induced a feeling of delicious languor. Overhead 
was a delicate veil-like tracery of the softest 
tinted cloudlets, and the pellucid sea sparkled 
dreamily between me and the opposite shores of 
the mainland, bearing on its bosom many a ^'glid- 
ing sail.'' By my side would flow a crystal e/v, or 
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stream, fall of the prettiest curres, twinings^ 
twists, and turns, euliTened ev^ery doiea yards by 
a miniature weir or cataract. Here for a while it 
would flow so placidly, so demuiely, over a level 
bottom, and a little further^ meeting with rocky 
impediments, it would foam, bubble, hiss, seethe, 
and whirl about like a demented thing ; or leap 
away with uproarious mirth; or soberly mantle 
into a donee pool in some quiet bend ; or send 
forth a glimmering sheen tfavough the traiting 
weeds hanging over its brinks; or laughingly 
ripple into little wavelets where the bed expanded 
to its greatest width, whilst**- 

'' Clashing soft from rocks around. 
Bubbling nmnds JMiied tbe swdd/' * 

Then the enjoyment of my homeward ram- 
ble! Children— -blooming, singing little sprites 
— ^with green garlands begemmed with flowers on 
their flaxen heads, were met here and there ; 

* It was a starUJDg sight during these Toluptuous hours 
to glance just oyer the narrow arm of the sea to the hills 
rising on the mainland^ for there vast siasses of snow were lying 
not one hundred yards aboTe the leyel of the water. The poet 
tells us that '* Winter lingering chills the lap of May ;" but here 
Midfommer and winter wese hand in hand— the icy throne of 
King Winter, and the green, flowery footstool of Queen Summer, 
bemg literally in contact ! 
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fmljier on, rosy imlk*maids with their kits ; and 
in the town itsdf, the raised flight of st(^ leading 
up to the 4oor of most of the houses^ was occu- 
pied wkh women, gossiping, knitting, sewing: 
cate, (I never saw so many sleek feline creatures as 
in Tromso,) were lazily purring on the thresholds : 
groups of pcditicians were gravely settling the 
affiurs of the nation in the middle of the streets : 
girls were rinsing and beating linen at the open 
fountains or in the rivulets trickling along the side 
of the road, just glancing archly at my black 
muBzle, tand whispering to one another that the 
^^ 'EngeUihofumd?^ was passing ! 

As already mentioned, the staple exports from 
IVomso are torsk (cod), and train oil. The torsk 
is both dried and salted. Those dried are cut 
open, split in half up to the tail, i^gfatly dipped 
in the sea, and hung over poles on the open air 
to dry. Others are pressed flat till the watery 
particles are expelled, and then are regularly 
salted. The salt used is Cheshire salt, imported 
firom Liverpool ! There is a coarser species of 
fish than the cod, called sei fish,. of which consi- 
derable quantities are prepared in a similar way. 
^e livers of t)^ torakt are. put in open barrels. 
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and placed in the son, and the melted portion 
winch, rises to the sarfiEU» is skimmed off, being 
the purest oil, inferior however to the English, 
which is clear as Italian oil* The coarse refuse is 
boiled in great iron pots by the side of the sea, and 
yields the common '^ train.'' The muscular mat- 
ter that remains is collected into barrels, and ex* 
ported (some to England) as a powerful manure. 
It was very interesting to observe the struggles 
of the people to raise a few vq;etables in spite of cli- 
mate. Near several houses beyond the town, might 
by seen little potatoe patches, of perhaps a dozen 
feet square, but the surface consisted more of bro- 
ken sea-shells than nourishing mould. The home- 
grown potatoes which I tasted were small, bitter, 
watery trash — and no wonder, for the island is 
exceedingly boggy, owing to die melting of the 
immense falls of snow, and drains are cut in every 
direction, even on the high lands. No rye will 
ripen less dian one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty miles south of Tromso ; and although oats 
are sown on the island, they never ripen, and are 
cut green for horses. Barley is also sown, but it 
does not ripen oftener than once in five years. 
The last time that any barley ripened, was three 
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years ago. It was a patch belonging to the 
doctor of the town^ and he had employed goano 
imported from Hamburgh, as an experiment, to 
try its e£fect as a stimulative fertilizer. There 
was no hope that any would ripen the present 
year. 

With regard to the value of land in this locality, 
I may give an example. On the mainland, nearly 
opposite Tromso, I visited a property bought a 
few years ago by Herr Hoist, British Consul at 
Tromso,and a most gentlemanly and kind-hearted 
man, to whom I hold myself much indebted. 
It comprises several square miles, and includes 
some of the finest pasturage in Nordland. There are 
three good houses upon it, with accompanying out- 
buildings, and the entire purchase-money was only 
three thousand specie doUars — about six hundred 
and sixty poimds. It was then divided into three 
grazing farms, but being deemed large enough for 
six, the latter is the present number. It pays no 
tax, except a small one to the clergyman of the 
PnestegteU, or parish. 

On Sunday, June 2Jrd, I witnessed the cele- 

« 

bration of what the common people call ^^ St. 
Ha/nfs Dag^^ f.6. St. John's Day, Hans being a 
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corruption of Johann. It is celebrated all over 
Norway^ and is also a great festival in Russia. 
The jMreparations at Tromso were in a forward 
state by six p.m. of the day in question ; Sunday, 
I must remind the reader^ terminating, in the 
estimation of all Norwegians, at about four, p.m. 
A hollow among the hills at the back of the town 
was the theatre selected for the revels. Here I 
counted twenty-one piles of old oil-casks (each 
pile consisting of three casks set one above 
anoth^) placed in an tnregular circle at intervals 
of a few yards, and some piles being in the centre 
of the circle. These casks were intended to be 
fired as evening drew on, and two or three con- 
demned boats were also dragged to the spot to feed 
the flames. Near this spot was a tent, sundry 
stalls, itinerant vendors of cakes and sweetmeats, 
and carts filled with bottles of brandan>iin. 

The night beine^ rainy, only a few hundreds were 
present, but had the weather been fine, I was 
told that nearly all Tromso would have assembled 
to spend the night in eating, drinking, singing, 
dancing, and firing guns, round the bonfires. 
Among the company present were many Russians 
from the White Sea ships in the harbour ; stalwart^ 
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awarthy, savage-looking young fellows^ with teeth 
so white and grinning^ that I involuntarily thought 
of my friends the New Zealanders. Many of 
these Russians were driving a trade in selling 
cakes stnuo^ on a cord^ and trifling knicnacks. 
I also on this occasion saw two mountain Laps 
for the first time in my life^ one carrying a light 
gun fitted to the peculiarly clumsy atock they 
manuiacture themselves^ and the other a package^ 
wrapped in skins, at his back. They were elfiui- 
k^oking creatures, with hair as long and wiry as a 
hocse's mane. One of them begged 3ome Korsk 
sldllings of me, M)d when I gave him a few, he 
seised my hand, and stooping v^ low, beslavered 
it wiUi kisses, with .m mr of davish aervUity that 
was e^Kceedingly painfuL 

The pride of the Tfomsoites in their iriand and 
town, and their profound attof^hment to it, is re- 
mvkabk. No Swiss can be more enthusiasti- 
cally bound to his mountains and vales, than they 
lure to their drcumscfibed domain. All with 
whom I conversed spoke with little short of 
rapture of the unequalled beauties of Tromso, 
and srpiled with pity at my taste, when I hinted 
that I hml sojourned in nooks of more surpassing 
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charms. Among others who were most incredibly 
in love with their native isle, was Herr Hoist the 
younger, a most intelligent and well-educated 
young man. He had been sent to Hamburgh to 
finish his education, but he declared that he had 
no pleasure in any other place than Tromso, and 
that he hoped to live and die there. Until a few 
years ago, he observed that the better class of 
people at Tromso were just like one family, but 
that of late a melancholy change has been per- 
ceptible, many of the best faniilies having been 
broken up by death or removal, and the increasing 
commercial intercourse of the town having unhap- 
pily, in his estimation, introduced stiffness, cere- 
mony, and conventional formality into society. 

I confess that I began to grow much attached 
to Tromso myself, and it was not without a 
feeling of sadness that I spent my lieust evening in 
the little parlour of honest Yarcub Strum, which 
had been entirely given up as my private room. 
A nice little apartment it was; the walls were 
washed yellow, white, and blue, and decorated 
with the flags of all nations in coloured prints, 
the Royal Family of Sweden and Norway, Napo- 
leon's grave, a Russian oil painting, a lai^e sheet 
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on which was engraved the Lord's Prayer, a 
framed uid glazed sampler in worsted work, by 
one Emilie Jorgensen, and a variety of minor 
ornaments. The floor was daily strewn with 
fleshly cut branches of juniper, which emitted a 
fragrant perfume ; and the window-sills were filled 
with carefully tended flowering shrubs, one being 
a fine fuchsia ; an exotic from India thus flourish* 
ing far beyond the Arctic Circle 1 The love of 
flowers is a pleasing trait here, and every window 
in Tromso displays some of one kind or other. 
I had also my own little treasures in the shape 
of sea shells filled with roots of Momsters which 
I had gathered on the North Cape, but in spite 
of all my care they withered and died when I got 
into a more southern latitude. The shells which I 
used for the flower-pots were shaped precisely 
like birds^ nests^ were perfectly round, and the 
outer surfjEU^e studded with prickly points a quarter 
of an inch long. I never saw this curious marine 
production anywhere but on the shores of the 
Arctic isles, and the first I picked up appeared 
to me at first to be what it resembled so closely, 
viz. a bird's nest. 
One thing at leaving Tromso provoked me 
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exccsnvely. My poor Lap hound (which at first 
was very savage, but in a few days became quite 
attached to me) was refused a passage with me by 
the Swedish captain in whose vessel I left Tromso, 
and I had to leave him behind. Herr Hoist, 
however, pledged me his word to send him over 
to the mainland, whence hb instinct would 
speedily lead him back to his old masters, so that 
he is probably at this moment barking over some 
Lapland wild or other ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

VISIT TO AN BNCAMPMSNT OF LAPLAKDIRS. 

Of all the wonderB of dbtant climes of whdch 
we read in childhood^ perhaps none make a stronger 
impression on our imaginations than sndi objects 
as exist beyond the mystic Arctic Circle* The 
pictorial representations of the Midnight Snn, the 
North Cape^ the Aurora BoreaUs^ the Lap^ 
landers imd their rein-deer^ which all of us have 
gloated atet in our dreaming youthful days> sink 
indelibly into our memory. While I sojourned 
on the Island of Tromso^ learning that on the 
neighbouring mainland some Laphmders were 
encamped, I resolved to pay them a visit. Pro- 
curing aboafy I rowed avw to the opposite shore 
(<mthea7tib July 1850)5 iriiere I met with a Mord- 
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lander^ who informed me that the Lap encamp* 
ment might be found somewhere towards the 
extremity of Tromsdal — a magnificent ravine 
commencing at no great distance from the shore, 
and running directly inland. He stated that 
the Laps had a noble herd of reins (the name uni- 
versally given to rein-deer)^ about eight hundred 
in number, and that, when the wind blew from a 
certain quarter, the whole herd would occasionally 
wander dose to his house, but a rein-hund (rein- 
deer-dog) was kept by him to drive them back. 

The entrance to Tromsdal was a rough wild 
tract of low ground, clothed with coarse wild 
grasses and dwarf underwood. There were many 
wild flowers, but none of notable beauty, the most 
abundant being the white flower of that delicious 
berry the moltebcer. The dale itself runs with a 
gentle, but immense curve, between lofty ranges 
of rock, which swell upward with regularity. The 
bed of this dale, or ravine, is from one quarter to 
three quarters of a mile across, and the centre was 
one picturesque mass of underwood and bosky 
clumps. All shrubs, however, dwindled away up 
the mountains' sides, and the vegetation grew 
scantier the higher one looked, until« at an altitude 
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of not more than one hundred yards above the 
level of the sea^ the snow lay in considerable 
masses. Overhead hung a summer Italian sky! 
Looking backward, the entrance to Tromsdal :-> 
seemed blocked up by towering snow-clad moun- 
tains; and, looking forward, there was a long 
green vista between walls of snow, closed at the 
extremity by huge fantastic rocks, nodding with 
accumulated loads of the same material. Down 
the grey rocks on each hand, countless little tor- 
rents were leaping. They crossed the bottom of 
the ravine every few yards, and all of them hurried 
to blend with Tromsdal Elv— "the river of <^ 
Tromsdal^'— which runs through the dale, and 6 
fidls into the sea at its entrance. 

I had probably wandered four or five English 
miles down this noble dale, when a wild but 
mellow shout or halloa floated on the crisp sunny 
breeze from the opposite side. I listened eagerly 
for its repetition^ and soon it was repeated, more 
distinctly and more musically, and then I felt sure 
that it was the call of a Lap to the herd of reins. 
I paused, glanced keenly between the intercepting 
branches, and, lo I there they were ! of all sizes, by 
twos and threes, and dozens and scores. There 
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tbey were, "native burghers of this desert cityy 
denizens of the wilds, gathering togedier in one 
jostling mass of animated life ! See their tossing 
antlers and glancing sides, as they pass to and fra 
among the green underwood. 

They were on the far side of Elv ; and just as I 
reached one bank of the stream, they came up to 
the other. The water here flowed with extareme 
violence, and was piercingly cold, but I unhesita- 
tingly plunged in, and waded across. In a mintrte 
I was in the midst of the herd, and then saw &at 
a Li^ youth and Lap girl were engaged in driving 
them to the encampmait« Hie youtji had very 
bright playful hazel eyes, rather sunken, and small 
regular features of an interesting cast. His bands> 
like those of all Laps; are as smsdl and fiiidy shaped 
as those of any arist^orart. Tlie sknple redson for 
this is^ that the Laps, from generation to genera^ 
tion, never perform any manual kboui^ and the 
retf trifling wort they necesenrily do is of tte 
lightest kind. His pd^ (the name of a sovt od 
tunic, invariably worn by the Laplanders) was of 
sheepskin, titie wool inwards, reaching to his knees; 
His boots were of the usual peaked shape^ a few^ 
indies higher than his ancles, asid made of &ie raw^^ 
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skin of the rein-deer, the hair being nearly all 
worn off. On his head was a round woollen cap, 
shaped precisely like a nightcap— with a red tassel, 
and a red worsted band round the rim. This species 
of cap is the favourite one worn by the Laps. 

The dress of the girl was similar in shape, 
but her paesk was of very course light-coloured 
woollen cloth, a material frequently used in sum- 
mer for the psesks of both sexes, as being cooler 
than rein-deer skin, or sheep skin. Her head was 
bare, and her hair hung low over her shoulders. 
Her features were minute, and the prettiest and 
most pleasing of any Lap I ever saw either before 
or since. The complexion was a tawny reddish 
hue — common to all Laplanders. The legs of 
the nymph m question were bare from the 
tops of her boots to the knee, and were extremely 
thick and clumsy — furnishing a striking contrast 
to the delicate shape of her hands. The twain 
were accompanied by three little rein-dogs, and 
were very leisurely driving the herd onward, each 
having a branch of a tree in hand, to whisk about, 
to urge the deer on. The girl had a great coarse 
linen bag slung round her neck, and resting on her 
back. This she filled with a particular kind of 

VOL. II. I 
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moss as she went along. I asked her what she 
gathered it for, and she gave me to understand it 
was used in milking the reins, but in what manner, 
was as yet to roe a mystery. I found both the girl 
and the youth very good-natured, and the eyes of 
the latter especially sparkled with merry humour. 
They could speak only a very few words of Nor- 
wegian, but understood some of my questions in 
that language, and very readily answered them. 
They were driving the herd to be milked, and on 
my teUing them I was an Englishman, come from 
afar to see them and their reins, they repeated the 
Word ^^Enfflesk^' several times in a tone of surprise, 
and regarded me with an interest and curiosity 
somewhat akin to what the appearance of one of 
their people would excite in an English city. Yet 
I must remark that, except in what immediately 
concerns themselves, the emotions of all Lap- 
landers, so &r as my opportunities of judging 
enable me to conclude, flow in a most sluggish 
channel. I asked the girl to show me the moss 
the reins eat, and she did so (after a little search)^ 
and gathered me some. It is very short in sum- 
mer, but long in winter. In Sweden, I learn 
that this most admirable provision of nature for 
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the sole support of the deer during nine mouths 
in the year ( and in consequence, the existence of 
the Laplanders also depends on it) grows much 
more abundantly, and is of a greater length; which 
is the reason most Laps prefer Swedish Lapmark 
for their winter wanderings. Coming to a marshy 
spot where a particular long, sharp, narrow, gniss 
grew, I plucked some, and asked the Laps if they 
did not use that to put in their boots in lieu of 
stockings ? They instantly reponded affirmatively. 
This is the celebrated bladder carex, or cyperus 
grass (the carex vesicaria of Linnseus.) I gathered 
some, and afterwards found it in several parts of 
the Island of Tromso ; but it only grows in marshy 
spots. The Laps at all seasons stuff their boots 
quite full of it, and it effectually saves their feet 
from being frost-bitten. 

Onward we went, driving the herd, in which I 
gleefully helped, the three little dogs at times 
harking and fetching up stragglers. The Laps oc- 
easionally gave a short cry or urging shout to the 
reins, and I burst forth with my full-lunged 
English hallo^ to the evident amusement of my 
companions. The scene was most exciting, and 
vividly brought to my recollection the forest 

1 2 
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scenes in "As you like it," The brilliant sun-light, 

the green grass^ the sparkling murmuring Ely, the 

picturesque glen, the figures of the Laps, the 

moving herd of reins— the novelty of the whole 

was indescribably delightful. I found the reins 

did not make such a very loud "clicking'' noise 

as most travellers have asserted. Here were 

hundreds of reins striking their hoofs together, 

and yet the noise was certainly anything but loud 

from their cloven feet and horny fetlocks, and 

would hardly have been noticeable, had I not 

particularly listened for it. But another thing, of 

of which I had never read any notice, struck me 

much — the loud snorting noise emitted by the deer 

at every step. Unpoetical as my fancy may seem, 

it reminded me most strongly of the grunting of 

swine, but was certainly not so coarse a noise, 

and, at the same time, partook much of the 

nature of a snort. The cause of the noise is 

this: — When the deer are heated, they do not 

throw ofiF their heat in sweat — their skin is too * 

thick for that; but, like the dog, they emit 

the heat through the mouth. The size of some 

of the reins astonished me. In many instances 

they were as large as Shetland ponies, and some 
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had most magnificent branching antlers of a very 
remarkable size. This is the only animal of the deer 
genus which invariably has a horizontal branch 
from the main antlers^ projecting in a line over 
each eve. These antlers are covered with a short 
grey hair. Some of the herd in question had 
broken pieces off their antlers^ which hung down 
bleeding by the skin. The does also have antlers^ 
but very small^ and generally straight^ which when 
skinned and dried^ can be distinguished from 
those of the male by their whiteness. All the 
herd were casting their winter hair, and conse- 
quently their coats looked somewhat ragged and 
party-coloured — the new colour being generally a 
dark, and the old a light grey. In some cases, 
however, the deer are white ; and in winter all are 
more or less of a light colour. There were many 
pretty young does running among the herd. 

The eye of the rein is beautiful ; it is rather pro- 
minent, with clear dark eyeball and reddish iris. 
One noble deer was the leader of the herd, and was 
distinguished by a bell hanging beneath his neck, 
just in front of the chest, and suspended from a 
broad slip of wood bent round his neck, and tied 
with a thong. 
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We at length drew nigh the Lap encampment) 
consisting of two Urge gammes (summer huts), 
most rudely constructed of earth, stones^ and 
trunks of trees; and also of a summer canvas 
tent. Besides these, were two or three extras- 
ordinary erections of trees and branches, which I 
shall hereafter describe. Between us and the 
encampment) flowed a bend of Tromsdal Elv^ and 
on the north side of this, (the side we were on), 
were enclosed circus-like open places, each of a 
diameter of one hundred and fifty feet, as nearly 
as I could estimate. They were formed by stumps 
of trees and poles, set upright on the ground^ and 
these were linked together by horizontal poles, and 
against the latter were reared birch poles and 
branches of trees, varying from six to ten feet in 
height, without the slightest attempt at neatness, 
the whole being as rude as well could be; but 
withal, this enclosure was sufficiently secure to 
answer the purpose of its builders. On the south 
side of the Elv, and about one hundred yards dis- 
tance, was a third similar enclosure. 

Soon we were joined by the whole Lappish 
tribe, who came by twos and threes, bringing with 
them all the instruments and appliances necessary 
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for tiie important business of milking. These 
consisted of long thongs of rein-deer-skin^ and also 
hempen cords of the manufacture of civilised men, 
for noosing the reins, and of bowlsy kits, &c., 
to receive the milk. The bowls were thick 
clumsy things — round, and of about nine inches 
in diameter, with a projecting hand-hold. They 
would probably each hold a couple of quarts, and 
the edges inclined inwards, so as to prevent the 
milk from spirting over during the operation of 
milking. The large utensils for receiving the 
milk from these hand-bowls consisted of four 
wooden kits with covers, one iron pot, and a long 
keg or barrel. 

All the Lap huts I have seen are furnished 
with one or more small barrels, containing a 
supply of water for drinking. The utensils 
enumerated were set apart together on the long 
grass close beside the fence in the inner por- 
tion of the circle, and in their midst was placed 
another object,, which I regarded with extreme 
interest, viz., a child's cradle ! This was the last 
thing .brought from the encampment, which then 
did not contain a living animal — men, women, 
children, and dogs, being one and all assembled in 
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the enclosures. The cradle was ingeniously made 
entirely of rein-deer-skin, shorn of hair, and, as it 
appeared to me, also hardened or tanned by some 
process. Its shape much resembled u huge shoe 
of the fashion of the middle ages, having a high 
back, and turned up at the foot or toe. It was 
just large enough to contain a child of a few 
months old — although, indeed, the Lap infants, 
like those of the ^'unfortunate'^ seprant girl in one 
of Marryat's works, are "such very little ones!'* 
It reminded me strongly of the bark-cradles of the 
North American Indians, and was equally adapted 
to be slung at the mother's back on a journey, or 
to be hung up in a gamme, or on a tree, out of 
the reach of hungry dogs or prowling wolves. 
The head of the cradle was spanned by a narrow 
top, from which depended a piece of coarse com- 
mon red check woollen stu£f, drawn so tightly over 
the body of the cradle, that one would have 
fancied the little creature in some danger of suffo- 
cation, and it was only by an occasional feeble 
struggle under the cloth, that I was apprised of 
the existence of a living creature beneath it. Evi- 
dently this cover was necessary, for I saw a huge 
mosquito — the summer pest of the North — settle 
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repeatedly upon it, as though longing to suck the 
blood of the innocent little prisoner. 

The entire number of Laps now assembled 
could not be less than forty, men, women, and 
children, included; and the three dogs had been 
joined by at least a score of their brethren. The 
men, generally, were attired in rough and ragged 
psBsks either of rein-deer-skin, or of sheep-skin ; 
the hair of the latter being worn inwards, but of 
the former, outwards. The women had all pocsks 
of cloth, but their appearance was so strikingly 
similar to that of the men, and the hair of both 
sexes hung down over the shoulders and shaded 
the face so much, that it was, in some cases, 
difficult, at the first glance, to distinguish the 
sex of the younger adults. The heads of the 
women were bare, and they all wore girdles of 
leather, studded with glittering brass ornaments, 
of which they are excessively proud. The men 
wore caps, as already described, and plain leather 
girdles, with a knife attached in a sheath, and in 
some instances the woman also wore a small 
knife. The children had miniature paesks of 
sheepskin, their only clothing. I had read of the 

I 3 
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generally diminutive stature of the Laplanders, 
and found them to be truly a dwarfish race. On 
an average the men did not appear to exceed five 
feet in height, and the women were considerably 
less. They were most of them very robust, 
however, and probably the circumference of their 
chest nearly equalled their height. The com^* 
plexion of all was more or less tawny, their eyes 
light-coloured, and their hair either reddish or 
^bum, and its dangling masses added much to 
the wildness of their aspect* Some of them wore 
moustaches and beards, but nature had apparently 
denied the majority such hirsute signs of manhood. 
The gait or bearing of the Laps is indescribably 
clumsy, when they are walking on level ground, 
and as unsteady as that of a person under the 
influence of liquor; but they appear the reverse 
of awkward when engaged in the avocations inci- 
dent to their primitive life. They are exceedingly 
phlegmatic in temperament, greedy, avaricious, 
suspicious, very indolent and filthy, and by no 
means celebrated for strict adherence to truths 
The Nordlanders one and all spoke of them, in 
answer to my questions, with mingled distrust 
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And contempt, and my own limited experiences 
most assuredly did not tend much towards im- 
pressing me with a more favourable opinion. The 
ooUbtenances of most of the Laps present a com- 
bination of stolidity, low cunning, and obstinacy, 
so as to be decidedly repulsive ; yet it is unde* 
niably true, that crimes attended with violence 
rarely occur among them, though I take that as 
no decided proof of the mildness of their dispo^ 
sition. They also are strict in their attendance at 
church, whenever opportunity serves; but their 
conduct immediately on quitting the sacred edifice, 
too frequently evinces that hardly a spark of 
genuine religion has lightened up the darkness of 
their souls. Drunkenness has long been, and is still 
their besetting sin, but I am assured that this faii-^ 
ing, so common to all uncivilised races, is rapidly 
decreasing. 

The Norwegian Government has of late years 
done its duty, by sending missionaries among the 
Laps, qualified for their arduous duties by a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Lapponic language, and some 
degree of success has already attended the labours 
of these devoted men. Books are printed in the 
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Lapponic language, and it is perhaps not too 
sanguine to anticipate that another generation 
will witness greater progress made in the civiliza- 
tion of this extraordinary pastoral race than the 
previous thousand years.* A halo of romance 
has long invested the Laplanders, and it is with 
something akin to a feeling of regret that I here 
record facts tending to dissipate it; but truth 
must be spoken, and I am saying nothing but 
what my personal observation warrants. The 
virtues of the Liaps are all negative. 

The beautiful lines on the Laplanders,t in 
Thomson's ^^ Seasons/' are well known ; but had 

•* It may not be superfluous to remind the reader that the vast 
tract of country, commonly designated Lapland, is divided into 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Russian Lapland, as it borders on those 
sevo^ countries, and is subjected to them. All the tax the Laps 
pay is a merely nominal head* money on themsdres and reins. 
From the inquiries I instituted, it appears the total number of 
genuine Norwegian Laplanders does not exceed some four or five 
thousand^ and the Swedish Laps perhaps amount to six thousand. 
The whole Lapponic race is probably less than twenty thousand. 

t As poetry, the lines in question are exquisite, and it is only 
to be regretted that they are not, never hare been, and never wiH 
be, literally true. I here subjoin them : — 

" Not such the sons of Lapland ; wisely they 
Despise the insensate, barbarous trade of war ; 
They ask no more than simple nature gives. 
They love their mountains and enjoy theur storms. 
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Thomson seen these *^ tents*' — ^had he seen these . 
*^ kind, unblemished wives/* these " spotless 
swains," these "blooming daughters,'* actually 
engaged in their daily occupations, as I have done, 
he would have paused before he had dubbed them 
** a thrice happy race.** Too true is it that " dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,** and one 
cannot but smile at the line wherein the poet tells 
us that the Laps ^^ ask no more than simple nature 
gives,'* as in the context he evidently infers that 



No false desires, no pride-created wants. 

Disturb the peaceful current of their time. 

Their rein-deer form their riches — ^these their tents> 

Their home, their beds, and all their homely wealth 

Supply, their wholesome fare and cheerful cups. 

Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 

Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 

O'er hill and dale, heaped into one expanse 

Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep. 

With a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed. 

■ With these, at eve, 
They, cheerful-loaded, to their tents repair ; 
Where, all day long in useful cares employed. 
Their kind, unblemish'd wives the fire prepare. 
Thrice happy race ! by poverty secured 
From legal plunder and rapacious power : 
in whom fell interest never yet has sown 
The seeds of vice : whose spotless swains ne'er knew 
Injurious deed ; nor, blasted by the breath 
Of faithless love, their blooming daughters, woe»" 

Thomson's *' Winter." 
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sailors call the bight in loose folds held in his 
right. He now singled out a rein, and threw the 
bight with unerring aim over the antlers of the 
victim* Sometimes the latter made no resistance^ 
but generally no sooner did it feel the touch of 
the thong; than it broke away from the spot, and 
was only secured by the most strenuous exertions 
of its capturen Every minute might be seen 
an unusually powerful rein furiously dragging a 
Lap round and round the enclosure and occa- 
sionally it would fairly overcome the restraint 
of the thong, and whirl its antagonist prostrate 
on the sod. This part of the scene was highly 
exciting, and one could not but admire the great 
muscular strength and the trained skill evinced 
by all the Laps, women as well as men. The 
resistance of a rein being overcome, the Lap 
would take a dexterous hitch of the thong round 
his muzzle and head, and then fasten him to a 
trunk of a prostrate tree, many of which had 
been brought within the level enclosure for that 
espedal purpose. Even when thus confined, 
some of the reins plunged in the most violent 
manner. Men and women were indiscriminately 
engaged, both in singling out milch reins and in 
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milking them. The wooden bowl^ previously 
describeil, was held in the operator's left hand^ 
and he then slapped the udder of the rein several 
times with the palm of the right hand; after 
which, moistening the tips of his fingers with h s 
lips, he rapidly completed the operation. I paid 
particular attention to the amount of milk yieldc d 
by a single rein, noticing only bowls which hed 
not previously received contributions, and I found 
that, although some yielded little more than a 
gill, others gave at least double, and a few thrice, 
that quantity. I think the fair average might be 
half-a-pint. 

This milk is as thick as the finest cream 

from the cow, and is luscious beyond descrip- 
tion. It has a fine aromatic smell, and, in 
flavour reminded me most strongly of cocoa- 
nut milk. No stranger could drink much of it 
a time — it is too rich. I bargained with the at 
Laps subsequently for a large botdeful, and 
never shall I forget the treat I enjoyed in sipping 
the new, warm milk on the ground. When a 
rein was milked, the operator took up a small 
portion of the particular species of moss spoken 
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of, and carefully wiped the drained udder and 
teats with it. From time to time, the bowls 
were emptied into the kits, &c« 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
impressive, exhilarating tout ensemble of the 
whole enclosure. Every soul seemed fully occu-, 
pied, for even the little Lap children were prac* 
tising the throwing of the lasso^ and evinced 
great dexterity, although their strength was in- 
sufficient to hold the smallest doe. Many of 
the young reins attempted to suck the parent doe, 
but were always beaten away by the Laps. Great 
quantities of the loose hair on the backs of the 
reins fell to the ground at a touch, and I observed 
that the women failed not to gather it every now 
and then, and put it aside in large handfuls. 
Inquiring the reason of this, I learned they used 
it to form beds, on which to stretch their rein- 
deer skins, and thus save them from contact with 
the mud floor of the huts. I seated myself on a 
fragment of rock in the centre of the circle, and 
made hasty notes of what I beheld around me. 
This act excited very general dissatisfaction 
among the Laps, who regarded me with increased 
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suspicion, doubtless imagining me to be enume- 
rating themselves and reins for the purpose of 
taxation, or something worse. Several came close 
up to me, and peered over the cabalistic sign^ 
on my paper with a sort of gloomy inquisi- 
tiveness. I spoke to the Lap who understood 
Norwegian, and he acted as talk in interpreting 
anew to his brethren the purely amicable nature 
of my intentions. As to the half-dozen of 
little ^ild imps of children, I had already won 
their confidence by distributing among them large 
rye cakes, with which I had filled my pockets at 
Tromso, expressly with that view. At first it was 
with difiiculty they were induced to approach 
me to receive my gifts, but they soon came 
readily enough, and, as fast as I broke up the 
cakes and distributed the fragments, just so fast 
did the said fragments disappear down their 
hungry little stomachs. They gave no sign of 
acknowledgment of the treat — -as it truly was to 
them — no more than so many automata. The 
talk, however, marking this, made one of them 
say, in the Norwegian, ^^Taks, mange taks^^ 
(thanks, many thanks). 
Hour after hour passed in the operation of 
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milking^ and I still watched the lively scene with 
unabated interest, when to my surprise, I beheld 
another but much smaller herd of reins, being 
driven from the opposite side of the Dal up to 
the single enclosure on the south side of the Elv. 
A number of the Liaps left the main division of 
the herd to milk the new-comers, and after a 
while I joined them. At length I found an 
opportunity to request the one who spoke Norsk 
to let me visit the deserted encampment, and, after 
some hesitation, he was induced to accompany me. 
The New.Zealander builds a hut incomparably 
superior in comfort and neatness to those of the 
lowest class of peasantry in some parts of 
Ireland ; the dwellings of the latter, in turn, are a 
trifle better than those of the wretched natives of 
Terra del Fuego ; but even the Fuegians at least 
rival, if indeed they do not surpass the archi- 
tectural merit of a genuine Lap garnme.. Con- 
ceive an almost shapeless mass of mingled earth, 
stones, and branches of trees, with a little square 
doorway, and a little hole in the top for a smoke- 
outlet, and you may imagine the exterior of a 
gamme. The present encampment consisted of 
two of these gammes and a rude tent. Following 
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my conductor, I crawled into one followed by 
several of the children, attracted no doubt by 
the hope of more cakes. 

It was not the first time that I had been in 
a gamme, and the interior was therefore not 
altogether novel to me, but as it probably is to my 
reader, the following is a description of it. The size 
of the floor might be about a dozen or fourteen 
feet square, and was very nearly covered by 
beds of rein-deer skins. In the centre was a space 
occupied by several large stones, on which a 
fire was smouldering^ and in the roof, immediately 
over them, was a square opening for the escape 
of smoke, and the admission of rain, snow, the 
air of heaven, or whatever else might come 
down. All the light the den received, when 
the door was closed, came from this hole. The 
extreme height of the hut might be ten feet, and 
its sides and roof were wattled widi strong 
branches of trees, all thickly encrusted with soot. 
There were scores of rein-deer bladders — remark- 
ably large in size, by-the-by — filled with boiled 
milk for winter consumption, hung all around. 
In one comer stood a couple of headless casks, 
filled entirely with boiled milk prepared in a 
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peculiar fashion. The Laps collect a species of 
norrel grcisSy chop it finely with their knives, 
and put it in an iron pot. On this they pour 
fresh milk, and boil it until it assumes the con* 
sistence of starch. It will then keep in bladders 
for a very long period. A large quantity was in a 
forward state of preparation in a great pot, at 
the time of my visit. My Lap friend gave me 
a spoon to help myself freely from the open 
casks, but a very few spoonfuls quite satisfied 
me, although the hard fare of a wandering lite 
has long cured me of fastidiousness. He, how- 
ever, ate of it with extreme gusto, smacking his 
lips, and licking his spoon, that not a morsel 
might be wasted. Besides the iron pot, the only 
domestic utensil was an ordinary kettle. 

There were a few small shelves, containing 
merely spoons and other very trifling articles. 
These spoons* were all made by the Laps them- 
selves, of the horn of the rein-deer, and appeared 
to be the very highest artistical effort of which they 
are capable. The patterns of the spoons were 
various, but all were nearly uniform in size, being 
somewhat larger than one of our table-spoons, 
but having a very short handle. They all ex- 
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hibited more or less ingenuity in the ornamental 
style of their carving, and in the figures traced 
upon them; and^ considering that a rude knife 
is the only tool employed, are by no means con- 
temptible specimens of workmanship^ and would 
not discredit civilised manufacturers. That they 
are very convenient for actual use^ I can bear 
personal testimony. There was one spoon 
especially^ made by my friend himself^ which 
he drew from his bosom, and exhibited with 
laudable pride. It was more elaborately made 
than any of the rest, and I at once coveted my 
neighbour's goods. He was willing to sell me 
any of the others, but no! I would have that 
or none. At length a bargain was struck, and 
after much hesitation, he reluctantly parted with 
hi& treasure* How many Norsk skillings I gave 
for it, must remain a secret between ourselves. 

I wished particularly to procure one of the 
famous Lap cheeses, made from rein milk, but he 
assured me that the whole encampment did not 
then possess one. A few days subsequently, how- 
ever, a Norwegian gentleman, Herr Hoist the 
younger, with some difficulty obtained one for me, 
and presented me with it, together with a fine pair 
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of Lap boots^ and the most symmetrical rein 
antlers I ever saw. The cheese in question is of 
the usual round size, about six inches in diameter, 
and three-quarters of an inch thick. It is yellow, 
and very greasy, being nevertheless as hard as 
a board, and not of a remarkably inviting smell. 
Herr Hoist told me that the Norlanders value this 
rein cheese highly for its efficacy in curing chil- 
blains. They warm a portion at the fire, and rub 
it on the affected part. They also use the same 
kind of grass which the Laps boil with the milk, 
in lieu of greens at table. Moreover, they make 
a sort of medicinal jelly of the bones of the rein- 
deer, esteeming it greatly for certain curative 
powers they allege that it possesses. 

I next demanded of the Lap whether he had 
any dried rein-flesh, wishing much to purchase 
some. He replied affirmatively, but said they did 
not keep it in the gammes, on account of the 
dogs. He led me to the singular constructions in 
the open air before alluded to, and the use of which 
I had not been able to guess. There were two or 
three of these erections, and a description of one 
will suffice for all. Two dead stumps of trees 
were standing some dozen feet apart, and from the 
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branches of these trees, at the height of about 
eight to ten feet from the ground^ a number of 
poles and branches were laid horizontally^ so as to 
form a sort of platform about four feet wide* This 
was covered by a rudely arched canopy of canvas, 
and within the cavity, the Lap told me, they kept 
their dried flesh, to be out of reach of the ^^hunda.^^ 
The means of ascent to this treasury, was simply 
a tree stripped of its branches, but presenting at 
every foot or so, knots, which served the same pur- 
pose as staves on a ladder, the tree being obliquely 
reared againstthe treasure-house. My Lap ascended 
by this medium with a dexterity that of itself testi- 
fied his familiarity with the primitive but effectual 
ladder ; and, raising the canvas, opened a kind of 
chest, and successively handed down to me a vari- 
ety of dried portions of the rein-deer, as shoulders, 
legs, breasts, &c. I asked what part was the best 
for eating, and he told me the breast. I accord- 
ingly bought a noble breast for one Norsk mark 
and twelve skillings (one shilling and fourpence), 
the price he asked. This breast was dried in the 
most perfect manner ; and although I closely ques- 
tioned the Lap to the best of my ability, as to the 
mode in which its preservation had been effected, 
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he either could not^ or more probably would not 
give me any accurate relation. All I could gather 
was^ that sun, smoke, and a few dippings in salt 
water, had been used. I subsequently sent the 
breast (which would keep in excellent condition 
for many months) to my friends in England, and 
they roasted it, and sent me a highly favourable 
report of its excellency. I found this dried flesh 
also very good in its raw state, and decidedly 
superior to the dried Nordland mutton. 

I had not completed my bargaining yet. From 
the first moment of resolving to visit the Lapland- 
ers, I had formed a determination to become 
master of one of their rein-hunds. This unique 
breed of dogs is invaluable to the Laplander, 
and they set a proportionately high value on the 
creature, and can only with great difficulty be 
induced to part with one. Nevertheless, they 
are said to be very cruel masters to these dogs. 

The rein-deer dog is about the size of a 
Scotch terrier, but its head bears a wonderful 
resemblance to that of the lynx. Its colour 
varies considerably, but the hair is always long 
and shaggy. Nearly a dozen of these dogs 
had gathered around us, and the very finest among 
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them I naturally wished to have. It happened to 
be the personal property of my companion, but at 
length he was induced to transfer it to me. ^' O 
wae on the siller, it is sae prevailinV sings our own 
dear Bums ; and, sure enough, nowhere on earth 
is it more ^^ prevailin' ^' than in the far north, and 
no people are more avowed mammon-worshippers 
than the Laps — ^the most primitive pastoral race 
in Europe, little changed during perhaps twenty 
centuries. Startling this, but assmredly true !* 

I ascended the precipitous side of the mountain, 
to have a bird's-eye view of the encampment. A 
large torrent roared down the declivity, and fol- 
lowing I arrived at the altitude of perhaps six 
hundred feet above the level of the Dal. Here 
the snow line commenced, and the stream ran 
between frozen snow, which in some places arched 
it over. Looking downwards, the gammes and 
the enclosures seemed at my feet, and the whole 
Dal was steeped in glorious sunny hues, although 
it was now ten o'clock P.M. By-and-by the herds 
of reins were set at liberty — the milking being 

* The Laps lagacioiuly lude their money in the g^und, and in 
defts of rocks, and it frequently happens that they cannot find 
their secret deponts after the lapse of time ; and thus they lose 
their hoards without benefiting anybody in the world. 
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concluded^ after occupying from first to last the 
whole tribe for many hours. The Lap who spoke 
Norsk^ told me that the herds belonged to six 
proprietors^ and they, with their families and 
dependents^ formed the community. 

I lingered on my airy elevation some time, 
enjoying the magnificent and truly novel scene 
below. The powerful foaming torrent at my side> 
vividly recalled the fine lines in " The Castle of 
Indolence/' — 

'* As when amid the lifeless summits proud 
Of polar cliffs, where to the gelid sky 
Snows piled on snows in wintry torpor lie. 
The rays divine of vernal Phoebus play ; 
Th' awaken'd heaps, in streamlets from on high, 
Roused into actioui lively leap away, 
Glad-warbling through the vales, in their new being gay/' 

The Lap of whom I have often spoken promised 
to meet me at a specified place in Tromsdal, on 
my homeward route ; and the milking being con- 
cluded, with many a lingering look I bid adieu to 
the encampment. On approaching the trysting- 
place, I beheld his uncouth figure close to the 
Elv, and at his feet was the body of a noble rein 
which rendered its last gasp at my approach. He 
had slaughtered it in the usual cruel way prescribed 
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from time immemorial by the superstitions of his 
race. This is the way in which they slaughter 
them : The Lap takes a little knife, the blade of 
which is not two inches long, and this he drives, 
with unerring aim, into the throat of the rein. 
Then, not withdrawing it, he permits the poor 
animal to wander along, half-unconscious that its 
life-blood is ebbing away, until all at once it 
staggers, falls to the ground, turns over, and 
yields a last sob. Sometimes the rein will walk 
several hundred yards before it falls, and the 
reason given for leaving the knife in the wound 
is, that it effectually prevents the outward effusion 
of blood (to the injury of the skin.) 

I now closely witnessed the interesting opera- 
tion of skinning and cutting up the rein. Taking 
his fatal little knife (which, like all that the Laps 
use, was of the very coarsest manufacture, and 
fixed in a wooden haft like a butcher's) the 
operator turned over the rein on its back, and 
commenced cutting in a straight line down the 
centre of the belly, from the opening its death- 
wound had made in the throat, stripping the skin 
off the ribs with vigorous arms as he proceeded. 
He next made an incision round the legs; and 
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turning the creature from side to side, within 
the space of little more than three ur four 
minutes^ he had completely skinned it to the very 
ears^ without shedding one drop of blood, and 
.without for one moment removing the body off 
the now loose skin. The dexterity he evinced 
would put to shame the most practised butcher 
in Christendom. He next cut off the ears, and 
showed me that each of them had peculiar slits, 
which, he said, were the marks by which the 
owner recognised his reins. At my request, he 
presented me with the antlers, severing them from 
the skull by striking the back of a huge clasp- 
knife of my own with a stone. He then cut off 
the neck at the shoulders, and proceeded to dis- 
embowel the rein. It was astonishing to note the 
remarkable depth of ribs, and the vast rounded 
cavity they enclosed; still more so to behold 
the amazing quantity of blood reeking within. 
This was ladled out into a large iron pot, brought 
by one of the women, being used both by Laps 
and Nordlanders for making a sort of black- 
pudding. The liver and all the internal parts 
were carefully laid aside, after being washed by 
the children^ (who had joined us,) in the crystal 
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Elv, foaming by the spot There was very little 
fat on any part of the rein, but an astonishing 
display of bones. 

During the long winter, a kind of fair is held 
three times a-year a few miles distant from 
Tromsdal, where the Laps attend from an immense 
distance to barter their skins and rein-flesh, for 
the peltries, brandy, and tobacco of the Nord- 
landers. Many Laps come to it from Swedish 
Lapmark, and sell their rein-flesh in a frozen state 
— ^the Nordlanders, in turn, burying it in the 
snow until it is required for use. It will thus keep 
quite fresh for many months. The price of the 
entire carcass of a rein, skin and all, varies from 
one to three dollars Norsk (four shillings and 
sixpence to thirteen shillings and sixpence.) A 
fine skin will of itself always sell for one dollar 
in any part of the north. It will thus be seen 
that a Lap possessing a herd of five hundred or 
a thousand reins is virtually a capitalist in every 
sense of the word, far richer than the vast majo- 
rity of his Norwegian, Swedish, or Russian fellow- 
subjects, although they all aflect to look upon hun 
with extreme contempt. 

After completing the disembowelling of the 
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rein^ the operator cut off its legs^ and, after great 
persuasion, he was induced to sell me one. He 
was quite averse to this, alleging, as a reason, 
that they, the Laps, required the sinews for sew- 
ing their clothes ; and at the final moment of 
delivering his favourite Ivund to me, he wanted to 
retract his bargain, or else receive a larger sum 
than he himself had previously offered to accept, 
but I remained firm, and a cord being given me 
to secure my wild little acquisition, I bade a final 
adieu to romantic Tromsdal and all its interesting 
scenes, at about eleven p.m., the sun still shining 
brilliantly. 

On my way homeward, " treasure-laden,*' I 
passed through numerous detachments of the herd 
of reins, now browsing at will among the under- 
wood ; and also met a Lap guiding three huge 
reins, which had been previously singled from 
the herd in the enclosure. They were now stalk- 
ing along in a string in the most stately fashion, 
heavily laden with small packages hung over their 
dappled sides, being transformed into ^^ beasts of 
burden*' — ^a capacity for which they had acquired 
by long training. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TKOMSd TO HAMMERFBST (iN FINMABK) — LOGO — FINMARK 
H0MS8 — THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

At midnight — and yet by daylight— on June 
23rd^ I embarked at Tromso on board the ordinary 
Norsk yoBgt, ^^ Skandinavien," skipper Heggeliind, 
bound to Hammerfest, in Finmark. We did not 
sail^ however^ until noon the next day, and then 
bowled along at a great rate, in a gale pregnant 
with icy sleet. At midnight the skipper prudently 
came to an anchorage off Logo — an island on the 
coast of Finmark. Desolate, wild^ savage^ and 

* 

frowning rocks packed with snow, enshrouded the 
little bight in which we lay, but the next morn- 
ing the scene was enlivened by the presence of a 
score of open fishing-boats, manned by Qudners, 
or ^* Fins" — ^a mongrel breed, originally Finlanders, 
who have wandered across the Lapmarks, and 
settled themselves along the sea*coast of Finmark. 

K 3 
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They fonn a sort of connecting link between the 
Noidlanders and Laps^ and are a half-civilized race. 
They are said to be industrious and in some 
respects more intelligent and energetic than the 
Nordlanders themselves. I had subsequent 
opportunities of coming in frequent contact with 
them^ but never felt much prepossession towards 
them. They are of low stature^ very sturdy, have 
small copper-coloured features, long reddish hair, 
and darkish eyes. They dress in very coarse 
koftas, or tunics of woollen stuff, (but in some 
cases of sheep skin, or rein-deer skin), and leggins 
and boots of rein-deer skin, similar to the Laps. 
Considering that they are a distinct and peculiar 
race, coming from so distant a country as Finland, 
their position as settlers presents curious some 
and interesting features. Their occupation is 
almost solely that of fishing. Their manners are 
savage, and their habits grossly indelicate and 
brutified. 

The crew of the yoegt consisted of skipper, two 
men, and cabin boy. One other passenger besides 
myself shared the cabin with the skipper — ^viz.: 
a Danish jomjru, a buxom lassie enough, but 
with a horrible squint. It must have 
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been an additional attraction^ however, in the 
eyes of one^ for she was actually proceeding to 
Hammerfest to marry a young seafaring man 
belonging to that place. Poor Jomfru! she 
suffered much in the dark comfortless dog-hole of 
a cabin^ from the rough weather we experienced, 
though I endeavoured to lessen the unpleasant- 
ness of her voyage by every practical kindness in 
my power, and she thankfully appreciated the 
little attentions I was enabled to offer. 

Skipper Heggeliind was quite an original. He 
was a huge, brawny, rough-looking fellow, but a 
good shipmate, and one the more liked the longer 
he was known. He chewed leaf tobacco in quan- 
tities that would have sufficed for an English 
ship's crew. He said that he was one of a family 
of twelve children, and that his father died at the 
age of 87) and his mother was now 85, and still 
^'meffet /risk/' (very lively). He was a most 
voluble talker, and perpetually interrupted himself 
by such expressions as ^^Ja saa! Neiy Men!^' 
every third word. He gave a dolorous account 
of the awful cost of indulging in the luxury 
of shaving at Tromso, for he said that there was 
but one barber, a Schleswiger, who charged him 
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ten specie dollars (two pounds five shillings) 
a year, or eight skillings (three pence half-penny) 
for a single shave ! The only volume he had in 
the cabin was a Norwegian translation of " The 
Arabian Nights *^ — of all books in the world the 
last I should have expected to find in the posses- 
sidh of such a man as Heggeliind. It was an ancient 
thick black-letter copy, very much thumbed, and 
the skipper's especial delight, as I soon found. 
He used to stretch himself on a locker night after 
night, and listen to me reading it aloud to him 
(for I could read Norwegian far better than speak 
it), and his bursts of hoarse laughter at the adven- 
tures of ^' Aladdin/' frequently shook the cabin. 

What a marvellous work is that '^Thousand and 
one Nights !'' For very many centuries it has been 
the delight of every succeeding generation — ^it has 
been translated into every civilized language, and 
all races of men seem equally to enjoy its animated 
pages. Truly it was a romantic thing enough for 
a young English stranger to be reading it to an 
uncouth Nordland mariner on the savage coast of 
Finmark! But where, indeed, has it not been 
read? From Siberia to Japan, from Nova 
Zembla to Terra del Fuego, from the Desert of 
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Sahara to the Prairies of North America, from 
Iceland to Juan Fernandez, from the North Sea to 
the Indian Ocean, from the Lake of Ladoga to that 
of Ontario, that wondrous book has found readers, 
listeners, and ardent admirers! Of what other 
work, except Robinson Crusoe, can as much 
be said ? 

Our kahytdrengy or cabin boy, (who was also 
cook,) was a source of perpetual amusement to 
me. All cabin boys are comical fellows, but I 
never met the equal of this one. He had a broad, 
blooming, dirt-streaked face, which shone like the 
moon through a fog, immense staring blue eyes, 
and a head of matted hair, which would have very 
well served Dame Partington to mop the Atlantic 
out of her kitchen at high floods. Whenever he 
came into the cabin, his first act invariably was to 
crush his greasy cap under his arm ; his second 
to shove up his hair that he might be able to see ; 
his third to scratch his head and grin all round ; 
his fourth to indulge in a low cackling laugh, 
and to look confidently at the skipper for 
approbation. These interesting operations duly 
performed, then — and not till then — he was 
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quite ready for business of any description what- 
soever. 

The " Skandinavien," by-the-by, was the 
dirtiest, tarriest, lumbered craft above decks, that 
ever I sailed in. What was far worse, her decks 
leaked like a sieve. The first night I turned into 
my berth, the rain dripped through the seams of 
the quarter-deck like a trickling rivulet, and the 
"ceiling" was all gone, and the timbers and 
planks one mass of slimy rotten wood. Finding 
my berth no better than a vapour bath, and the 
blankets as wet as though they had been steeped 
in the sea, I rolled out, after a while, and 
wrapping myself in my old cloak, slept on the 
lockers, and that was my bed for the future. 

The 25th was a dreadfully stormy day, and we 
remained at anchor until evening, when the skipper 
weighed, but was glad to let go his ground tackle 
again, after an abortive attempt to beat to wind- 
ward. He tried again on the 26th, and the little 
vessel pitched and rolled for some hours, amid a 
fierce blast of sleet, and sometimes even fine 
snow, until with great diificulty she brought up 
in a better anchorage on the east side of the same 
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island, which is about' fourteen English miles in 
circumference^ and about five from the fastlandy 
or mainland of Finmark. 

In the afternoon the skipper proposed to 
visit a house on the island to obtain a supply 
of milk, and I eagerly accompanied him and 
one of the crew. It was a delicate matter to 
effect a landing, as the sea surged violently 
on the rugged sharp stones with which the 
steep shore was literally paved. After several 
trials we beached the boat and hauled her up the 
rocks, but she was filled with water on our return. 
Huge masses of black rocks rose up the sides of 
the mountain, and the whole island was nothing 
else; and in one place they found a cave, the 
entrance to which exactly resembled a square 
doorway leading into a dark dungeon. About a 
mile from where we landed we came to a small 
house, with outbuildings, and some little huts 
built into the rocks, by the shore. The house 
was of solid pine beams, the roof being sodded, 
and bordered with flat stones, as a precaution 
against the winds tearing all off in their freaks. 
In the vicinity wandered a number of small goats. 
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position on his knees^ and industriously scraped up 
the remains with his fingers and the edge of his 
hand^ sucking them after each scrape^ with infinite 
gusto and in perfect silence. The lesser boys 
regarded him with longing eyes^ and the old 
dame next handed them an empty kit, which they 
cleansed after the same fashion. She herself 
deliberately licked the milk from the outside of 
the kits and dishes used in fiUing the barrel for 
us. On the table lay a black, greasy worn-out 
Norsk book, the binding repaired with slips of 
wood secured by leathern thongs; and a little 
prayer-book printed at the press of the " Tromso 
Tidende.'' 

The name of this ^'location/' as marked 
on the chart, 'is " Ramberg.^* There are several 
other odd houses, miles apart, and the people 
informed me, in answer to my queries, that 
they believed the entire population of the island 
was about seventy. My own temporary addi- 
tion to their number subjected me to as much 
curiosity and " guessing" as to my " wherefrom,^' 
&c., as though I were in the log hut of an 
American backwoodsman. 
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In the evening a small open Nordlaad yoegt^ oi 
great length and evidently, of great sailing powers, 
anchored not far from us, and her skipper paid us 
a visit. He was a young man named Blaasstriim, 
very superior in his manners to the generality of 
his class. Heggeliind knew him, and did the 
offices of hospitality with hearty will* The trio of 
us hob-a-nobbed over the skipper^s wines, and 
consumed my Christiania tobacco for a long 
spelL Heggeliind was in all his glory, smoking, 
chewing, drinking, laughing and jabbering, with- 
out intermission. The pride of all Nordlaiid 
skippers is their silver pipe and silver tobacco box. 
The bowl of Heggeliind^s pipe was the size of a 
moderate turnip, and had a mighty ornamental 
stem. His tobacco-box, of solid silver as well as 
the pipe, was as large as an ordinary pocket bible. 
Blaasstriim told me he was a native of Trondhjem, 
but now lived at Tromso, and had never seen any 
towns but those two, excepting Hammerfest. He 
was more a sort of confidential agent and super- 
cargo than a regular skipper. He invited Heg- 
geliind and myself aboard his beautiful craft, and 
treated us to a capital supper of smoked lax 
(salmon), also freshly caught lax and other fish, 
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and excellent pancakes, made of meal and the eggs 
of the eider-gaas, with French wines. Foreign 
wines are extremely cheap, and much drunk in 
the north. 

The wind was still adverse on the following day, 
and after Blaasstriim had breakfasted with us, he 
proposed a little shooting excursion over the island, 
and lent me a handsome double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, by Lepagt of Paris. There were plenty of 
■ea-fowl of all sorts and sizes, but it was difficult to 
get a shot at them, and I only succeeded in killing 
a single small bird, called Titling, which was all 
the game our party bagged. The day was positively 
hot, and I found a luxuriant vegetation on the 
lower part of the rocks, although beyond a certain 
elevation all was snow and ice. There were abun- 
dance of blomsters (flowers), especially the Kroger- 
bber, the MoUebcer, the Bhebcsr, and the Knap^ 
suUenrore-^^lomster. We found abundance of eider- 
gaas (eider-ducks as we call them, but eider-geese 
according to the Norwegians), and we startled one 
from her nest, which contained three eggs. The 
nest of the eider-gaas is formed entirely of the 
down which the bird plucks from its own breast, 
and these nests are collected by the natives ^^ to 
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form the bed of luxury/' For my own part I 
thought it no luxury to sink in the luxurious 
eider-down beds of the ftir North. I never could 
get to sleep in them^ and infinitely preferred to 
wrap myself in my cloak and slumber on bare 
boards* Each to his taste^ however. By the 
stringent game laws of Norway, it is illegal to 
deprive the nest of the eider-gaas of its eggs after 
the 1st of June, except in Nordland or Finmark, 
so we had no scruple to take the eggs (though they 
contained ^lillefuglSf^ as we discovered on cook- 
ing them), and the entire nest, which was a great 
curiosity in itself, I rolled up and added to my 
little collection of Northern miscellanea. The 
gathering of birds eggs and eider-down, is a source 
of very considerable emolument in Finmark. I 
became acquainted with a young Norwegian, 
whose father resides on one of these Arctic Islands, 
having obtained a grant of it from Government. 
It is a famous resort of water-fowl, and the pro- 
prietor has sole right to their eggs— the best of 
which he can sell at two skillings (nearly a penny) 
each. He permits any one to capture the birds 
(for the sake of their feathers) on condition that 
they deliver to him one out of every three. Before 
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we returned aboard after our bootless bnt merry 
excursion, we re-visited Ramberg, and had ano- 
ther fttmous feast of smor-melky og vand-brad. 

On the 28th 'the skipper doggedly got under 
weigh, although the wind was almost in our teeth, 
and he tacked and chopped about with all the 
intense pertinadty which pre-eminently distin- 
guishes the Norsemen. For thirty hours we did 
little more than draw along at a snaiPs pace, and 
when I remarked how protracted our voyage 
promised to be, Heggeliind comforted me with 
the cool information that he himself had once 
been six weeks sailing from Tromso to Hammer- 
fest, and he knew other skippers who had actually 
been three months accomplishing the same voyage. 
This, however, was in winter, when it is perpet- 
ually dark, and dreadfully stormy, so that the 
vessels creep from island to island and point to 
point, and lay by for weeks at a time, when the 
weather is unusuaUy tempestuous. He said that 
the summer of 1842 was exceedingly hot, but that 
the present summer of 1850, was the coldest that 
had been known in the memory of any of the 
natives of Nordland or Finmark. 

We at length were off Andsnoes, a point on the 
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mainland of Finmark, near the month of Ferk 
Fiord. Next we came abreast of the large island 
of Sorden, and sailed throngh a tract of water 
literally white with countless flocks of searfowl, 
apparently in the act of preying on swarms of 
small fry, swimming near the surface. About 
a dozen of fishing boats, manned by Quaners, 
were industriously engaged in drawing and re- 
baiting their lines. 

" O wed may the boatie row. 
And weel may she speed 1 
O weel may the boatie row. 
That earns the bairnies' bread I" 

Some of these Quaners were indeed sayage-looking 
fellows. I remember once getting one to assist 
me to draw my boat ashore when in Nordland, 
whose whole figure, and especially his countenance, 
bore a most extraordinary resemblance to the 
imaginary portraits of Shakspeare's half-human 
creature, Caliban. Of the Quaners in question, we 
bought several huge fish called Store-sei, for three 
skillings each, and like all Northern fishermen 
they requested ^^ snaps'' and a roll of tobacco as a 
present. The Store-sei are beautiful fish, shaped 
like a salmon, but with a dark and slippery skin ; 
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but their flavour was not at all, however. H^- 
geliind wrote me a list of fifteen different species 
of fish (some of them quite unknown to us) 
caught upon their coasts. 

We sailed closely past Hasvig^ a station on 
Scroen, consisting of a superior wooden house, 
and half-a-dozen small tenements dose to the 
water's edge, and a quaint little church with a 
black steeple. Behind rose black pyramidal rocks 
clothed with snow low down towards their base. 
The whole aspect of the isles and mainland is 
thoroughly desolate and savage, and there is cer- 
tainly nothing sufficiently grand nor sublime to 
compensate for this monotonously stem aspect 

I had now been nearly a fortnight where the sun 
did not set, yet it so happened that I had never 
£airly beheld it shine at midnight, although I 
generally was tantalized with the reflection of its 
beams on the summits of the surrounding moun- 
tains. On Saturday the 29th, there was every 
prospect, as the hour approached, that no doud 
would obscure his majesty^s countenance, and to 
my extreme delight I was not disappointed. The 
midnight sun indeed shone with unclouded bril* 
liancy, and with unfeigned emotion — I might 
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indeed say with unfeigned devotion also — I greeted 
him with an uncovered brow. I could not well 
have felt the beams of the midnight sun^ for the 
first time, under more romantic and impressive 
circumstances. Our little bark was all alone on 
the waters — ^the wind blowing a gale and intensely 
cold — and was tacking, closely hauled, between 
two mnges of rocky islands buried in snow, and 
lying about an English mile aps^. A considerable 
elevation above a low portion of the range to 
larboard, the sun shone, and with very considerable 
warmth, although the wind was so bitter that every 
drop of spray frose the moment it reached the 
deck, and the crew were muffled to the eyes in 
their winter gear. I ^^ wrapt my auld cloak aboot 
me,^^ and smftly walking up and down the weather 
gangway I read the whole of Coleridge's " Ancient 
Mariner,*' and a little of Bums. The glorious 
spectacle elated me strangely, to the astonishment 
of HeggelUnd and his equally stolid crew. Many 
subsequent times did I see the midnight sun, but 
this first time is that to which my memory will 
ever most fondly cling. *Twas a sublime night, 
and it drew my soul nigher my God that sabbath 
morning, than a year spent in the noblest temple 

VOL. II. L 
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erected by the hands of man could possibly have 
done. 

All Sunday the sun shone dazzlingly, and 
towards evening we entered the little bay leading 
up to Hammerfest. At the entrance we passed a 
very remarkable rock^ called Haajen, rising in the 
midst of the sea. Three sides are almost per- 
pendicular, and the whole much resembles the 
celebrated Bass Rock in Scotland. On the left, 
sailing up to the town, is a low rock, with a 
fmsning or battery. Threading our way among an 
assemblage of queer craft of various nations,, we 
quietly dropped anchor at nine P.m. I slept 
aboard that night — cracked my last jokes with the 
Danish jomfiru^ and the rough skipper the jnext 
morning — and then landed at Hammerfest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB MOST NO&THBRN TOWN IH THB WOBIiD. 

^ The most Northern town in the world'' has 
a Tery romantic somid^ but I beseech my senti- 
mental brothers and sisters not to sigh for a 
home there simply on that account. At any 
rate a sojourn of a few days quite satisfied me, 
and I would sooner spend a year before the mast 
in any craft afloat than live three months in 
Hammerfest ! 

The present population of Hammerfest is about 
one thousand two hundred. It owes its origin to 
the Danes, who established a station on the west 
side of Qvald (Whale Island) one hundred years 
ago, and by slow degrees that station has risen 
to its present importance as the capital of Finmarki 

l2 
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Yes, the capital ; for there are no rivals to con- 
test the palm worth speaking of. The situation, 
on one side of a little bay, is sheltered and well 
chosen. The town mainly consists of one long 
street, winding round the shore with several off- 
shoots. All the houses are of wood, on rough 
stone foundations, rising a little above the ground. 
The oldest house was built exactly one century 
ago, for the residence of the chief man in authority 
under the Danes. There is now a sort of market 
square, paved, with a huge deep wooden fountain 
in the centre, but it was almost dry when I saw 
it Very many of the houses have grass sown on 
their roofs, which gave the latter the appearance 
of little plots of meadows. It was a curious sight 
to watch the women spreading linen on these 
verdant roofs to dry in the sun. Skins are also 
laid upon them to dry and bleach. With us the 
expression " he sleeps with grass above his head,'^ 
is equivalent to saying that he is in his grave ; but 
here it may only mean that he sleeps beneath the 
grassy roof of his daily faome« Many large ware- 
houses :are built on piles projecting into the 
iiarbour^ with landing quays before them; anti 
nomenros ranges of open sheds are filled witii 
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rcin«-deer skins, wolf and bear skins^ walrus tuska^ 
rein-deer horns, train-oil> dried fish^&c;, ready for 
exportation. Immense quantities of spUt fish are 
dried on tiers of poles along the shores of the bay. 
There are several large ^^ stores/' where evory 
conceivable variety of articles are retailed. It 
amused me exeeedingly to enter one of these 
stores^ and watch the Quaners and the Laps make 
their purchases* He goods on sale comprise 
hardware, crockery, cloth, cottons, tobacco, reli- 
gious books, and an indescribable medley of trifling 
articles of necessity and luxury. There are only 
three or four houses licensed to sell liquors, for 
which privilege, I believe, a very heavy premium 
is paid. Many petty shops are to be met with, 
and there is also one bearing the imposing an- 
nouncement that it is the ^Hammerfest ApothekJ^ 
(Apothecaries' HaU for Finmark I) This building 
had two lower windows, one of which contained 
four small bottles, and the other a handful of 
gimcrack toys for children ! Outside the town 
is a very neat wooden church, on stone founda- 
tions. It has a slated spire. A considerable dis- 
tance from it is the cemetery, or burial-ground, a 
large oblong space enclcaed with a curious wooden 
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railing. A few graves were distingiiished by stone 
tombs enclosed with rails. 

The chief home trade of Hammerfest consists 
in barter with the Laps and Cluaners. Very littl& 
money is in circulation, and one of the chief 
traders informed me that they manage very well 
without it. The Laps barter their rein*deer skins, 
&c., for brandy, tobacco, peltries, hardware, cloth, 
&c. There is some traffic with Spitzbeigen, whidi 
sends walruses', white bears, &c. Heggelund said 
that the price of a walrus at Hammerfest was ten 
specie dollars, and of a white bear, three to four. 
These polar bears sometimes prowl about Ham- 
merfest itself, as well as the common brown bear 
and wolf; but all these ferocious beasts are 
becoming scarcer every year. The principal ex- 
port trade is with Archangel, and is carried on 
entirely in White Sea ships, many of which were 
in port at the time of my visit. They are unique 
craft, having three single upright masts, each 
hoisting a huge trysail. They supply Hammerfest 
with Russian rye, meal, candles, &c., and receive 
stockfish and train-oil in exchange. The meal is 
very bitter stuff, and is chiefly used in the shape 
of hard-baked cakes. Food of every description, 
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except fish^ is ezcessiyely scarce and dear. Occa- 
sionally English ships anive with a supply of coal. 
I met with an Engtish merchant captain in 
Sweden^ who said that a brother captain of his 
was once ordered with a cargo from Hull to Ham- 
merfest, and as he arrived among the intricate 
group of islands in the latitude of the latter .place 
during the winter season^ he was unable to find 
his port at all^ and actually beat about for many 
weeks before he found somebody to pilot him in ! 
A similar anecdote of the difficulties and ludicrous 
blunders foreign skippers often make beyond the 
Arctic Circle was related to me by a Finmark mer- 
chant. He said that he has a brother residing at 
a fishing-station on a little island called Tromo, 
and a Liverpool ship being ordered with a cargo 
of coals for Tromso (many hundred miles apart), 
he saw the name of the former on his chart, and 
concluding that it must be his destination, suffered 
the resemblance of the two names to deceive him. 
After a tedious navigation he safely anchored off 
the station on Tromo, and lowering a boat, 
promptly visited the proprietor, whom he asto- 
nished by the announcement that he had at length 
brought him so many hundred tons of coals. It 
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was with much di£Eumlty the unfortiinaite skipper 
could be conyinced of hb mistake^ and he long 
obstiiiately persisted that he had brought his vessd 
to the exaet spot indicated in bis orders. Finally, 
however, with bitter imprecations on the whole 
range of objects beyond the Arctic Cirde, he 
weighed anchor, and set forth on a cmise of dss- 
eovery, the goal of which was Tromso. I may add 
that it is a remarkable fact that the harboors in 
Nordland and Finmark are never firoien up, even 
in depth of winter. 

Daring my stay at Hammerfest there was no 
distinction between day and night; the sun 
except when obscured by clouds, pouring a bril- 
liant flood of light every hour in the twenty-four. 
As the greater portion of the year is one long 
night, it is natural for the people to make the 
most of their brief summer of perpetual day. Ac- 
cordmgly^ Hammerfest was alive with bustle at 
all hours. Everybody worked ^ double tides/^ as 
seamen phrase it, cheerfully and gladly, for they 
knew how soon would come again the protracted 
season of '' revehy and ease."" The winter has no 
terrors for the jolly citizens, and for many years 
they have enjoyed the well-deserved celebrity for 
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their intense devotion to social pleasure. All the 
traders and shop-keepers form an united aristo- 
cracy, and rarely a night in winter passes without 
a feast, a dance, and a drinking bout at the house 
of one or the other. The Nordlanders are hard 
drinkers, but they themselves admitted to me 
that they cannot compete with the heroes of Ham* 
merfest — several of whom, by-the-way, are very 
intelligent, well-educated, well-informed men. 
The British Consul is Mr. Robertson, a Scotsman. 
He keeps one of the largest '^ stores'' in the place, 
and does a considerable trade in various respects. 
He is a thorough and keen man of business, much 
respected, and very influential. He resides near 
the fcBstning on the side of the bay opposite the 
town. • I paid him many visits by water, for it 
would be a day's journey to climb round to his 
house over the rugged hills. He told me he had 
resided here full twenty years, and seemed not to 
have the slightest desire to quit the place of his 
adoption. He regarded a new Bank of England 
note, which he with some difficulty exchanged for 
me, with much curiosity, never having seen one 
since he left England. I wish to thank him cor- 
dially here for the kind little offices he frankly 

L3 
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performed for me. It is with much pleasure indeed 
I must remark that every British Consul abroad to 
whom I ever had occasion to apply for advice or 
assistance, behaved with prompt and gentlemanly 
kindness^ one Consul alone excepted; but as 
another traveUer says this very Consul behaved 
very well towards himself^ I would fain hope 
that it was a tran^ent fit of spleen : and this 
consideration alone induces me to withhold his 
name from the reprobation it richly merits for 
the grossly cruel treatment I experienced at his 
hands. 

From Hammerfest I made an open boat voyage 
to the North Cape^ as described in a separate 
section, and on my return I delivered to Herr 
Ulich, letters from his amiable lady at Havosund. 
Herr Ulich thereupon promptly invited me to 
his hospitable table at his town residence in 
Hammerfest; and whilst dining there one day 
with a party of the " aristocracy^' of the place, an 
incident occurred which struck me so much that 
I may be excused briefly narrating it. We had 
adjourned to the drawing-room to take coffee, 
and — smoke Ulich's prime East Indian cigars ! 
Don't be alarmed ; there are no carpets nor 
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ottomans to spoil in Finmark. The ladies, who 
are not afraid of tobacco smoke — ^in fact they 
rather relish it, God bless 'em! — sang to their 
guitars several of the old national melodies of 
Norge, which I desired to hear. A young Nor- 
wegian of about my own age, also thrummed and 
sang. Herr Ulich whispered to me that this 
young man was mortally stricken with — ^the 
Golden-Land fever. I sincerely hope the rough 
and rude Wandemde VogePs lip was not seen to 
curl at this information, for such a delicate-fisted, 
effeminate-looking creature appeared to me better 
fitted to dangle after ladies' apron-strings, than 
to weather Cape Horn. Ulich said that if I 
could give this guitar-thrummer any advice and 

• 

information on the subject, he would esteem it a 
personal favour, for the young man was of most 
Vespectable connexions, and would positively sail 
that year — leaving Finmark about August or 
September. I readily consented, and questioned 
the future adventurer a little on the spot. He 
was ignorant even of the precise situation of 
California, and I therefore extemporized a map on 
a sheet of paper for his especial edification. He 
did not know a syllable of any language but Nor-' 
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w^an. I next day wrote down all the informa- 
tion I could give, accompanying it with a letter 
of introduction to an old schoolfellow of mine, 
settled at San Francisco, and for aught I know, 
Herr Orundt (for such was the euphonious 
patronymic of the Norwegian exquisite) has before 
now delivered it — ^though I have a shrewd mis- 
giving that the idea imparted to him of the 
nature of the voyi^e out, or of the overland route 
across the Rocky Mountains, would induce him 
seriously to ponder before his foot quitted the 
strand of gamle Ncrge.^ 

I wandered much over Qvalo, and found it on 
the whole a dreary and desolate mass of rock. 
There is a small lake at the back of Hammerfest, 
and numerous boggy swamps, formed by the 
.melting of the snow from' the hills. Considerable 
masses of snow yet filled the ravines. There were 
some herds of rein-deer, and a few cows and sheep, 

^ It certainly is a startting fEict, to find respectable individuals, 
even in the extreme north of Europe, eager to go forth to the 
opposite extremity of the earth, to snatch if possible a handful 
of golden dast. From the south of Norway many adventurers 
have sailed to California ; and shortly before my arrival at Bergen, 
m sailor, who had gone from that port^ returned from the " Wig- 
gins" with a fortune equivalent to ten thousand pounds— 'secured 
by the labour of about twelve months. 
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as well as great numbers of fine goats. The latter 
animals might be continually seen roaming in the 
town itself. The surface of the heights was most 
beautifiilly diversified with patches of a peculiar 
sort of moss^ bearing clusters of small brilliant- 
hued flowers — ^varying from a purple to a pink 
colour. Some were white^ but this species was 
rare. I understood that the name of these moss- 
flowers is Blokop. I never saw anything like them 
anywhere else, except on the North Cape. Even 
at Tromso and at Logo, there are none. One or 
two summer-houses belonging to the merchants^ 
are to be met with in the vicinity of the town. I 
noticed some picturesque huts built of stones and 
earth, the sides as well as the roofe being covered 
with long grass. 

In one respect my visit at Hammerfest was 
peculiarly well-timed. It happened to be what is 
called the annual assizes for Finmark — a sort of 
convocation held by the authorities for settling 
civil as well as criminal questions, but principally 
the former. At the period of my arrival, the 
town was fiill of Cluaners, and also of genuine 
mountain Laps, who had come from an immense 
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circuity to pay their little tribute money for their 
herds of reins^ and also to barter — ^for it was a 
fair as well as assizes. The Laps were accom- 
panied by dieir wives and children, and all were 
in their very best gak attire. The women had gay 
borders (generally yellow) to their pcBsks, and 
besides the usual strings of glittering baubles 
suspended from their belts, some had a cap 
gathered to a peak, and ornamented with bands 
of gilded metal. The men seemed all very talk- 
ative and frolicsome, and went about in groups of 
twenty to thirty. I saw one party balancing one 
another in a huge pair of beam scales outside a 
store, and from the amount of screaming and 
gesticulation, this seemed a very amusing process 
to them. The stores were crowded with them, 
bartering their skins, &c., and I regret to add that 
the spirit shops were still more frequented : but 
I only saw one poor Lap helplessly drunk. He 
was in the outskirts, and lolled in the sun with 
his back against a house side, his long hair com- 
pletely hiding his features, whilst he continually 
muttered gibberish. He completely realised my 
idea of the repulsive idiotic aspect of a half- 
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savage being, stupefied with libations of the '^ fire 
water*^ of his "civilized^* brethren. When I 
returned to Hammerfest after a few days' absence, « 
not a Lap was to be seen ; they had all dispersed 
as soon as the object which brought them to 
Hammerfest was attained. 

The town was diversified, if not enlivened, by 
the presence of great numbers of Russians belong- 
ing to the White Sea vessels. They all wore very 
long frocks — made of skins in' some instances — 
and steeple-crowned hats. This singular costume, 
together with their generally stalwart frames and 
long red beards, very effectually distinguished 
them from all other races. I had originally 
intended to ship in one of their vessels for Arch- 
angel, but finding that I might have to wait some 
time for a passage, I reluctantly relinquished the 
idea. 

I finally bade adieu to Hammerfest on July 9th 
— re-shipping for Tromso. This return voyage 
proved unusually quick, but the stupid skipper 
ran the yoegt on a sunken rock, within a mile of . 
ou destination, and nothing but the prompt 
assistance of a fleet of boats, the crews of which 
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unladed most of the cargo^ saved the said yoegt 
firom destruction^ as she lay immoyeably on her 
• beam-ends^ broadside to a current flowing at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THB NO&TH CAPS. 



Having engaged an open boat and a crew 
of three hands^ I left Hammerfest at nine p. m.^ 
July 2nd, for a visit to the celebrated *' Nord^ 
kapP The boat was one of the peculiar Nord- 
land build, very long, narrow, and shaped both 
ends alike— excellently adapted either for sailing 
or rowing. As it may be a matter of interest 
to future travellers in Finmark to know the 
cost of this trip, I may remark that in all cases 
a bargain must be distinctly made with the crew 
before starting. The old pilot whom I engaged, 
demanded eighteen specie dollars (about four 
pounds), to convey me to the Cape and back, no 
matter what duration the voyage might prove; 
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and as a reason for fixing such a comparatiTely 
lai^ sum^ he alleged the difficulties and extreme 
precariousness of the voyage ; and said the last 
traveller he conveyed was a Spaniard, two or 
three years before, and that owing to tempestuous 
weather, the entire voyage on that occasion 
lasted upwards of ten days. Now, although the 
distance from Hammerfest to the North Cape 
is usually represented to be ninety to one hundred 
English miles, I was quite satisfied by a glance 
at the new charts, that if the boat kept anything 
like a good course, the distance does not exceed 
sixty miles. I, therefore, considered four pounds 
too much ; and being a bit of a seaman myself, 
I resolved to engage the boat and crew by the 
day, and run the risk of bad weather or accidents, 
the pilot offering crew and boat at half a specie 
dollar each man per diem, and the same for the 
boat — ^making two specie dollars per diem in all 
-the crew finding themselves witi. provisions. 
I readily agreed to this, and with what success 
the sequel will show. 

We had a strong head wind at starting, and 
rowed across the harbour to the spot where the 
house of the British Consul, Mr. Robertson, is 
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situated, near to the little battery which has been 
erected to defend the approach to Hammerfest, 
subsequent to the atrocious seizure of the place 
by two English ships during the last war. Mr. 
Robertson kindly lent me a number of rein-deer 
skins to lie on at the bottom of the boat; and 
spreading them on the stones we had for ballast, I 
was thus provided with an excellent bed. The 
Consul warned me that I should find the weather 
bitterly cold at sea, and expressed surprise at 
my light clothing; but I laughed, and assured 
him that my hard wandering life had habituated 
me to bear exposure of every description with 
perfect impunity. By an ingenious contrivance 
of a very long tiller, the pilot steered with one 
hand and rowed with the other; and we speedily 
cleared the harbour, and tugged along between 
Melko (milk-island) and QodU) (whale-island), 
on which Hammerfest is situated. The shores 
of Qvalo are exceedingly rugged, and snow was 
lying in large masses in the ravines. The head 
north-east wind continuing, after a couple of 
hours^ pull we landed in a little cove where a 
large fleet of fishing-boats, manned with Cluaners, 
was also weather bound. The scene was very 
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romantict but space forbids ray entering cm 
details. After midnight the wind lulled, and we 
weighed again; the sun shining most brilfiantly 
high above the borison. The sun never sets 
here for about nine weeks in summer, and never 
rises for as long a period in winter. The view 
of a solitary rock a-head, rising from the oeean^ 
bathed in a flood of crimson glory, was most 
impressive. We proceeded with a tolerable wind, 
and when it occasionally foiled, the broad-Uaded 
oars were employed. The bitter are slippeil^ 
through a loop of greased rope attached to the 
single hooked rullodcs, so as to have ample play 
for a long stroke. At six a.m., heavy squalls 
of rain came on, and continued until we ran, 
about two hours afterwards, into Havosund, a 
long, narrow Sound between the Island of Havo 
and the mainland of Finmark. 

As it was impossible to proceed in such a tem- 
pest, we ran up to the landing place in front of the 
Summer residence of Herr Ulich, a great trading 
magnate of Finmark. This is undoubtedly the 
most northern gentleman's house in the entire world. 
It is a large and very handsome white, wooden 
building, and quite equal in appearance to the 
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better class of villas in the north. The family 
only reside there during the three months of 
Summer ; and extensive warehouses for stock-fish 
are attached. My crew obtained shelter in an 
outbuilding, and I unhesitatingly sought the 
hospitality of the mansion. Herr Ulich himsdf 
was absent at Hammerfest, but his amiable lady 
and her son and daughters, received me with a cor- 
diality as great as though I were an old friend, and 
in an hour's time I was completely " at home/^ 

Here I found a highly accomplished family, 
surrounded with the luxuries and refinement 
of civilized life, dwelling amid the wildest 
solitudes, and so near the North Cape, that 
it can be distinctly seen from their house in clear 
weather. Madame Ulich and her two daughters, 
(the third keeping her father's house at Hammer- 
fest), spoke nothing but Norwegian ; but the son, 
a very intelligent young man of nineteen, spoke 
English pretty welL He had recently returned 
from a two years' residence at Archangel, wh^:e 
the traders of Finmark send their sons to kam 
the Russian language, as it is of vital importance 
for their interests — the greater portion of the 
trade of Finmark being with Archangel smd the 
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White Sea Districts. Near as they dwelt to the 
North Cape, it was a singular fact that both Herr 
Ulich and his son had only once visited it, and 
they had resided ten years at Havosund before 
that event took place ! They said that very few 
travellers, indeed, go to the North Cape; and 
strange to say, the majority of these are French 
and Italians. 

I declined to avail myself of the pressing offer 
of a bed, and spent the morning in conversation 
with this very interesting fietmily. They have a 
handsome drawing-room, and in it I noticed a 
grand colossal bronze bust of Louis-Philippe, 
King of the French. They gave me the history of 
this bust. Fifty-five years ago, the ex-king^ when 
a wandering exile, visited the North Cape. On 
his way he experienced much hospitaHty £rom va- 
nous residents in Finmark, and he slept in this 
very drawing room, but the house itself then stood 
on Maas Island, (some distance from Havosund). 
Many years ago the present proprietor removed 
the entire house to Havo, and his son assured me 
the room itself was preserved almost entirely as it 
was when Louis-Philippe used it^ although oonsi* 
derable additions and alterations have been made 
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to other parts of the house. About sixteen years 
ago> Paul Gamardy* the president of the scientific 
commission, subsequently sent by the French 
government to survey Greenland and Iceland, 
called on Herr Ulich, and said that he was 
instructed by the King .of the French to enquire 
what present he would prefer to accept from his 
Majesty as a memorial of the latter's visit to the 
far North ? A year afterwards, the corvette of war 
^ La Recherche/' on its way to Iceland, put into 
Havosund, and left the bust in question as the 
gift of the King. It is a noble work of art, 
executed in the finest style, and is intrinsically 
very valuable, although the peculiar circumstances 
under which it became Herr UUch^s property, add 
incalculably to its worth in his eyes* Herr 
Ulich, a native of Trondhjem, is himself a 
remarkable specimen of the highly educated 
Norwegian. He has travelled all over Europe, 
and speaks many languages, more or less. On 
my return to Hammerfest I enjoyed his eager 

* Under Paul Gamard's saperintendence was published the 
celebrated work, entitled, " Voyagn en Jtlande et au GroinUmd, 
exietUi pendant le» annke» 1835 Bt 1836, par la eorvUie * La 
HteherehL"* 
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ho6|Mtality, and he gave me a letter of introduction 
to his intimate friend and schoolfellow, the Nor- 
wegian Staats-Ministerat the Court of Stockholm. 
These things are merely mentioned to show the 
warm-hearted kindness which even an unknown, 
unintroduced traveller may meet with in this 
remote region. Herr Ulick has resided twenty- 
five years at Havosnnd, and he sa3rs that he thinks 
not more than half-ardozen Englishmen have 
visited the North Cape during that period — that 
is, by way oi Hammerfest, but parties of English 
gentlemen have once or twice gone direct in their 
3rachts. 

Fain would my new friends have delayed my 
departure, but wind and tide serving, I resumed 
my voyage at noon, promising to call on my return. 
In sailing through the Sound, I noticed a little 
wooden church — the most northern in Europe. 
A minister preaches in it to the Fins and Laps at 
considerable intervals, which depend much on the 
state of the weather, but I believe once a month 
in summer. The congregation come to hear him 
from a circuit of immense extent, for his parish, 
although containing a population of only one 
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thousand five hundred to two thousand, is actually 
above three hundred miles in lengthy from North to 
South ! 

Passing Maaso^ we sailed across an open arm of 
the sea, and reached the coast of Maffero-^the 
island on which the North Cape is situated. 
Magero is probably twenty English miles long, by 
a dozen broad^ and separated by Mager sund 
from the extreme northern coast of Norwegian 
Lapland. Although a capital wind was blowing, 
my crew persisted in running into a harbour 
where there is a very extensive fish^uring and 
train-oil establishment, called Giesvohry belonging 
to Messrs* Augaard of Hammerfest. There are 
several houses, sheds, &c., and inunense tiers of 
stock-fish drying on horizontal poles. At this 
time, a couple of hundred people were employed, 
but in winter only about a score reside there. 
One or two of the singular White Sea ships were 
in the little harbour, and a fleet of fishing-boats 
manned by Ctuaners. The water was literally 
black with droves of young cod-fish, which might 
have been killed by dozens, as they basked on the 
surface. Although the weather was unusually 

VOL. TI. M 
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favourable, my men loitered hour after hoar, but 
as I was most anxious to visit the North Cape 
when the midnight sim shone upon it, I resolutely 
forced them to proceed, after much fierce alterca- 
tion on both sides* 

On resuming our voyage, we coasted along the 
rocks, until the black massive Cape loomed very 
distinctly in the distance. I landed at a bluff 
headland called Tumoes, and collected a few 
flowers. A little beyond that, in the bay of 
Sandbugt, a fragment of wreck was discernible, 
and I caused the boat to be rowed to it. It 
proved to be a portion of the keel of a large ship, 
and was about fifty feet long. It had evidently 
been hauled on the reefs by some fishermen, and 
the salvors had placed their rude marks upon it. 
I mused with busy imagination over this fragment 
of wreck, which was pregnant with melancholy 
suggestions. How many prayers had gone forth 
with that unknown ship— how many widows, 
orphans, sisters, lovers, might at that moment be 
hoping against hope for her return! To what 
port did she belong — in what remote ocean did 
she meet her doom ? Perchance this keel had 
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been borne by wind and tide from the icy Arctic 
regions^ and was the only relic to tell of the fate 
of a noble barque and gallant crew I 

Resuming the voyage^ we came to a long low 
promontory of solid rock^ stretching far out into 
the ocean^ until its point tapered to a level with 
the waters. It is called Knivskioerodden, and I 
wish particularly to speak of it for the following 
reason* At Hammerfest the Consul showed me 
the grand new charts* recentiy published by the 
Norwegian Government from surveys made by 
the officers of their navy. These surveys have 
occupied several years^ and have furnished 
geographical charts of extreme accuracy. The 
instant I cast my eye over the one containing 
Magero^ I perceived that Knivskicerodden was 
shown to be further North than the North Cape 
itself. The Consul said that such was the actual 
fact, but it was not positively known to be so^ 
until the pubUcation of this chart; although 
fifteen or twenty years ago^ an old pilot had 
repeatedly asserted to him (the Consul) that he 

* " Kart over den Noreke Kyittfrn Nordkt^ til Tannahotyi," 
(1847). 
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was confident such was the case, but he always 
considered the man must be in error, until the 
Government survey demonstrated the reverse. 
Knivskioerodden is at least half an English mile 
further north than the Cape, but it cannot injure 
the ancient fame which ^the latter has worthily 
achieved, for it is merely a long, low, narrow 
promontory, and pnly a few yards broad at the 
extremity — to which I walked, and narrowly 
escaped being washed by the roaring breakers into 
the deep transparent sea. I could, by the eye 
alone, perceive that I stood the distance mentioned, 
further north than the Cape. The Consul tells 
me that this curious fact has never yet, to his 
knowledge, been made known to the public. 

Rounding Knivskioerodden, the North Cape 
burst in all its sunlit grandeur on my view. It 
had now fell a dead calm, and my Vikings pulled 
very slowly across the vast and magnificent bay 
lying between Knivskioerodden and the Cape, 
to afford me an opportunity of sketching the latter. 
So immense is the size of the Cape, that it 
seemed within a few hundred yards when we 
were at least two miles distant. It is one enor- 
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mous mass of solid rock^ and although its summit 
is tolerably level for two or three miles, it declines 
perceptibly towards the extreme point. The aspect 
of the latter can be compared to nothing more 
aptly than the ^ keep** of a castle of tremendous 
size, for it very slightly tapers upwards from the 
base, and presents a surface marvellously resem- 
bling time-worn masonry. The front approaches 
a perpendicular, and so does the western side 
also. The height at the extremity is said to be 
nearly one thousand English feet above the sea^s 
level. The colour of this mighty rock is a dark 
grey, relieved by dazzling masses of snow, lying 
in the gigantic fissures which some appalling 
convulsion seems to have riven in its sides. 

The impression I experienced as I came within 
its shadow, and swept its bulk with eager eye, was 
one of thrilling awe, for its magnificently stern pro- 
portions, liA colossal magnitude, its position as the 
solitary unchanging sentinel of Nature that for 
countless ages has stood forth as the termination 
of the European continent, frowning defiance to 
the maddening assaults of the Arctic Ocean — 
all combine to invest it with associations of 
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overpowering majesty. My ideas of its subUmity 
were more than realized ; and on landing at its 
base in the blaze of the midnight sun^ I felt an 
emotion of exulting gladness that my long 
cherished hope of gazing upon it at such an 
hour^ and under such drcumstances^ was amply 
fulfilled. 

The oidy phce where a landing can be effected 
is on the western side^ about a mile and half from 
the head of the Cape; and it is usual for the 
adyenturer who ascends^ to go many nules round 
from this starting-place^ before the level of the 
Cape can be attained^ because a direct up- 
ward ascent is considered to be impracticable. 
But having a somewhat overweening confidence 
in my own scaling capabilities^ I resolved to 
attempt the latter feat^ and although burthened 
with full pockets and that dear old sea-cloak 
I never parted with under any circumstances, I 
instantly commenced the task, leaving the crew 
to slumber in the boat until my return* 

Acerbi, speaking of the North Cape, says, 
'^ Here everything is solitary, everything is sterile, 
everything sad and despondent The rugged- 
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ness of the dark grey rock is not covered with 
a single shrub/^ This is altogether incorrect. 
I found the whole of the western side of the 
Cape^ opposite the landing place, clothed with the 
most luxuriant vegetation to the height of about 
two hundred yards. Myriads of blomsters were 
to be seen, including exqxdsite white scentless 
violets, with hairy stems ; purple, red, and white 
star flowers; the beautiful yellow cup flowers, 
growing on a stem a couple of feet high, and 
called by the Norwegians, ^^ knap-sullen-^ blon^ 
sier^' (button-sun->eye flower), and many other 
varieties, unknown to me. There were also 
many kinds of shrubs, including the juniper, 
then in green berry. I gathered flowars and rested 
on ridges of rock to take breath, and pantingly 
looked down on the boat at my feet, now 
dwindled to a mere speck. Onward I climbed, 
but to my extreme mortification, when, on as- 
cending two-thirds of the height, at no slight 
risk to my bones, I was mastered by overhanging 
masses of rock, all slimy with moisture trickling 
from the congealed snow above. I had a provi- 
dential escape from being hurled sheer down by 
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a large pieoe of rock giving way under me — ^but 
I held on to the crag above, whilst the trea* 
eherous fragment thundered from ledge to ledge^ 
drawing down other loose masses with it. 

Compelled to retrace my steps, I car^ully 
surveyed the face of the rock, and tried it again 
some way further on, and even then it was a very 
long time before I fairly gained the summit, b^ing 
seriously incommoded with my cloak and other 
articles. I understand that I am the first adven- 
turer who has scaled the Cape at that place, and 
I certainly was thankful to lay down on the 
desolate summit, and eat some frugal fare, slaking 
my thirst with a handful of snow from the soUd 
beds at my side. I had been, above two days 
and nights without rest, but was bodily fatigue 
to be once thought of under these romantic 
circumstances? From my airy elevation many 
miles of the surface of the island could be seen. 
The higher peaks and hollows were clothed with 
snow, glittering in the beams of the sun, and 
there were many " silent tarns** nestling amid the 
black rocks. 

Resuming my progress, I traversed the sur&ce 
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of the Cape. It is covered with small slaty stones^ 
and what struck me as being very remarkable, 
quantities of minute fragments of coarse white 
marble. The only vegetation on the summit is a 
species of moss (blokop)y bearing most beautiful 
flowers, generally of a purple hue, and blooming 
in clusters of hundreds together. These dumb 
witnesses of Nature^s benevolent handiwork, filled 
my soul with pleasing thoughts, and uplifted it to 
the Divine Being who causeth.,flowers to bloom 
and waters to gush in the most desolate wilds. 
In a wide valley I crossed on my way to the head 
of the Cape, ran a rapid stream of the purest 
water, and delicious taste. I wandered along, 
surveying various parts of the Cape, especially 
the edges of the precipices on the Western side, 
where the snow clung in immense masses, frozen 
so solidly that it bore my weight in places where 
no rock was beneath it, and the yawning abyss 
below. 

At length I drew near the bourne of my 
pilgrimage. The Cape terminates in a shape 
approaching a semicircle, but the most northern 
portion swells out to a clearly appreciable pointt 

M 3 
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About ft hundred yaids firom the latter I came 
upon ft circle of stones piled almost hreast- 
hi^^ enclosing ft space some dooen feet in dia- 
meter. They had evidently been erected by a 
party of Yisitors^ as a shelter from the winds. 
Not far distant a mass of rock rises above the 
levels which is otherwise as smooth as a highway, 
and strewed with small rough fragments of rock. 
Herr Ulich subsequently told me that when he 
visited the Cape ^fteen years ago, there was an 
upright slab of stone, covered with deeply en- 
graved names of visitors. It is now gone, and, as 
Ulich suggested, the Laps may not improbably 
have hurled it over the precipice. Within two or 
three yards of the very extreme point of the 
point is a small pole sustained by stones piled 
round its base. I found several initials cut 
on this perishable register, and added my own. 
I believe it was set up by the Surveying Ex- 
pedition, a few years ago, as a signal post. 

I cannot adequately describe the emotion which 
filled my soul as I stepped up to the dizzy verge, 
I only know that after standing a moment with 
folded arms, and beating heart, I knelt, and 
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with lowly-bowed head^ devoutly returned thanks 
to the Almighty for thus permitting me to realize 
one darling dream of my boyhood. 

My nerve is good, and despite the wind which 
here blew violently, and bitterly cold, I sat down 
close to the pole, and, wrapping my cloak around 
me, long contemplated the spectacle of Nature in 
one of her sublimest aspects. I was truly alone. 
Not a living object was in sight ; beneath my feet 
was the boundless expanse of ocean, with a sail or 
two on its bosom at an immense distance ; above 
me was the canopy of heaven, flecked with fleecy 
cloudlets ; the sun was luridly gleaming above a 
broad belt of blood-red mist; the only sounds 
were the whistling of the wandering winds, and 
the occasional plaintive scream of the hovering 
sea-fowl. 

The only living creature that came near me was 
a bee, which hummed merrily by. What did the 
busy insect seek there? Not a blade of grass grew, 
and the only vegetable matter on this point was a 
cluster of withered moss at the veiy edge of the 
awful precipice, and it I gathered, at considerable 
risk, as a memorial of my visit. 
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The latitude of the North Cape is precisely 
71° 10' 20'', and according to my compass the 
point bears N.N. by W.* Further round the 
cape to the eastward is the very extraordinary 
projection known to mariners as ^^ North Cape 
Horn/' a noted mark for ships sailing to and from 
the White Sea. 

With reluctant and devious steps I bade what 
was probably an eternal adieu to the North Cape, 
and descended to my starting point. My crew 
had dropped their grapnel a considerable distance 
from the shore, to save the boat from being staved 
by the beating of the surf on the sharp rocks 
with which it is strewn, and perceiving they were 
slumbering at the bottom of the little craft, 1 was 
unwilling immediately to disturb them, and spent 
some further time in exploring the base of the 
cape. There is a curious range of caverns washed 
out by the terrific beating of wintry waves, so as 
to form a species of arcade. The walls are of im- 

* I must remind the reader that the true bearing of the compass 
is variable at different places and at different times. In 1831 the 
eompass at the North Cape bore only one degree west of the true- 
north point of the horizon; but, the same year, at London it bore 
twenty-four degrees thirty minutes west. 
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mense thickness^ and apparently once were com- 
pletely roofed over, but the sea has worn them 
open at top. The ocean here^ as along the whole 
coast of Norway and Finmark, is marvellously 
transparent. Weeds and fish may be seen at a 
depth of thirty to fifty feet, as distinctly as though 
they were reflected in a mirror. 

Embarking again, I made the crew row me 
round the Cape, and despite their remonstrances 
as to the danger of staring the boat, and losing 
my own life, I effected with great difficulty, and 
after repeated trials, a landing on the ledge of low 
crags which fringe the northern base of the cape. 
I found, however, nothing worthy of observation, 
except a few sickly yeUow flowers, springing from 
crevices where there seemed not an atom of 
mould. 

On the return voyage we again ran into a creek 
near Sandbugt, and the crew went ashore to sleep 
in a Lap '^ gamme,^ but as I had no desire to be 
overrun with vermin, I slept on my rein-deer 
skins in the boat, although a drizzling rain now 
fell, and it was bitterly cold. On awakening, I 
strolled to the gamme, and had a chat with an 
old Lap squatted on his haunches by the side of a 
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smouldering fire on a large stone^ just beneath the 
usnal smoke ondet in the roof. 

The gamme was similar to those I have already 
described, and from the smoke-encnisted roof 
was suspended a stick cut with notches to hang 
the kettle over the fire at whatever elevation 
might be found most convenient. The old Lap 
showed me — (cht rather I took the liberty to 
find for myself) — a book of devotion in Nor- 
wq;ian, and another printed in the Lapponic 
language : the latter he asserted he could read 
very well. I bought of him a piesk of rein- 
deer skin, and wished also to purchase a belt, 
and its knife and ornaments, but not could in- 
duce him to part with it. He said that his herd 
of reins were not very distant, and following his 
directions I had a long ramble in search of them, 
but it was fruitiess, for they had wandered ier 
away, from the remarkable instinct of the creature 
to run invariably against the wind. I gathered 
some fine specimens of sponge in marshy hollows. 
The Laps had fish and birds drying on the rocks. 
The birds were skinned, and I bought one on 
learning from my crew that it was of a species 
excellent for eating. It may be observed that the 
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gamme in question is the most nordiem in 
existence. 

On leaving Sandbugt I landed farther south- 
ward, and stayed some time at a most deso- 
late place^ where were a few huts occupied by 
Quaner fishermen^ and then coasted back to 
Giesvohr^ and there rested. I got my bird boiled 
and found it fine flavoured; and also bought 
some of the spotted eggs of the Alka, a great 
sea fowl, and of the etder-gaaa, which I well 
knew were excellent^ in season. The men at this 
fish-curing station had captured an immense 
quantity of loons, and other birds, of which I 
partook at the hospitable table of Paul Hosketh, 
the superintendent of the establishment. I did 
not feel inclined to accept his offer of a bed, 
but conversed with him and examined the works 
of the stations, until two or three the next 
morning, when I again sailed with a most powerful 
and favourable wind; indeed, it blew so hard 
that I had extreme difficulty to induce my crew 
to start. The little craft leapt from wave to 
wave ; and I noticed the dexterous way in which 
she was handled, with the eye of an amateur. 
The old pilot kept the sheet of the lug*sail 
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constantly ready to slip, and one of the crew 
stood by the halyard ready to let all go by the 
run, for there ate frequent eddies and squalls of 
wind on these very dangerous coasts^ which 
would capsize a boat in an instant^ were not the 
most unremitting watchfulness exerted. Safely, 
however, did we again run into Havosund, about 
eight A. M. ' 

Young Ulick welcomed my unexpectedly early 
return^ and I was delighted once more to become 
the eagerly welcomed guest of his family. 
Happily, and only too quickly, did the time fly. 
I chatted in my broken Norwegian (which, 
however, would rapidly have improved in such 
society), and was the first to laugh at my own 
blunders ; and the eldest young lady sweetly 
sang to me several of the most ancient and 
popular of her native ballads; accompanying 
them on her guitar, the fashionable instrument 
of music in the North, just as it was a hundred 
years ago with us — for it is singular that in many 
respects what has long been exploded in the 
South, is at this day in high vogue among the 
Northern nations, who seem to tread in the 
footprint of our forefathers after the lapse of a 
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century. As she could understand no other 
language^ I in return did my best to recite the 
celebrated Danish national song — ^' Den tappre 
Landsoldat/^ the fame of which has penetrated 
to the fiirthest North. In the library were trans- 
lations of Marryat and other English authors^ 
and the young . ladies showed me a copy of 
Cruikshank's '^Botik.^' 1 thought if that gifted 
artist could thus have beheld how his great 
work was ap|»reciated in the vicinity of the 
N<»th Cape^ he would have experienced a glow 
of honourable^ heartfelt triiunph. The only tee* 
totaller^ by-the-way, whom I ever met with in 
the North, was one of my crew on the present 
voyage. He invariably declined his bramdiviinj 
as I passed it round, and assured me he never 
drank anything but water and milk. 

The young ladies had about twenty pretty 
tame pigeons ; and to my extreme r^ret a couple 
were killed to give me an additional treat at a 
dinner, served in a style which I should have 
expected to meet with rather at an English hotel 
than at a solitary house on an arctic island. 
They afterwards conducted me to their — garden ! 
Yes, a veritable garden ! the fame of which has 
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extended far and wide in Finmark. It is of a 
considerable size^ enclosed by high, wooden walls 
painted black to attract the sun^s rays. Potatoes, 
peas, and other table vegetables were in a thriving 
state, but they only come to maturity in very 
fiivourable seasons. I had some radishes at 
dinner, and excellent they were. Glazed frames 
protected cucumber and other plants ; and there 
were many very beautiful and delicate flowers 
in plots. They gathered some of the finest 
specimens of these (not forgetting large blue 
forget'-me'-nots) and placed them within the leaves 
of my Bible ; and much do I treasure them, for 
they will ever vividly recal a host of pleasant and 
romantic associations. 

Very pressing were they all to induce me to 
stay with them some days, and very gladly indeed 
would I have done so, had not circumstances 
compelled me to hasten back to Hammerfest 
In the afternoon, therefore, I bade a heart-warm 
adieu to a family which had shown me a degree 
of kindness beyond any I had experienced since 
I left my dear Danish friends at Copenhagen. 

The remainder of my return voyage was 
tempestuous and wet. We sailed and rowed 
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all night, and reached Hammerfest at eight a. m., 
July 5thy much to the astonishment of all the 
good folks there, who had not expected to see 
me again in less than a week or ten days. The 
Consul, and many others, assured me that my 
voyage was performed in a time altogether 
unprecedented — the whole time occupied b^ng 
only three days and a half. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THB SWEDISH tKONNBRT — TBOHSO TO OOTBBOBG. 

The passport system in Norway and Sweden 
is very annoying. Every fresh town you visit, 
you must have your papers visSdy and pay a fee. 
The natives themselves cannot leave one town 
for another without a passport. On leaving 
Tromso I paid eighty skillings Norsk, (about 
thirty-seven shillings), merely for my name being 
written on the clearing paper of the vessel I had 
obtained a passage in. 

I shipped on July 25th in the Swedish skonnert 
" Alfred," bound direct to Goteborg in Sweden. 
She was originally an English craft, but a few 
years ago was wrecked on the Swedish coast and 
condemned. The Swedes, however, got her off, 
repaired her, and put her into commission on 
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their own account. Her present crew (all Swedes) 
consisted of an invalid captain^ a gigantic mate^ 
three foremast hands^ a remarkably dirty but good- 
natured cook^ and a ruddy, merry cabin-boy. I 
was the only passenger. 

On the evening after leaving Tromso, we 
anchored to send a boat ashore for milk and 
butter,, and in the interval the men on board, 
fancying we were on a cod-bank, tried their 
fortune, baiting their hooks with mussels. They 
were right, and for about half an hour we had 
fine sport. The cabin-boy had once served in 
a fishing-smack, and the dexterity with which 
he jerked up his cod was amusing. He held a 
line in his hand, and when it sunk to a certain 
depth, he would give it a peculiar wave, then a 
quick jerk followed, and the next moment, one 
or often two cod were hauled up. None of the 
fish were large, and when we had filled a large 
basket full, the drove seemed to be exhausted. 
We had a hearty supper of these cod, and the 
water they were boiled in being mixed with new 
milk, and boiled again, formed a soup which the 
Norwegian and Swedish sailors are all very partial 
to, and which is really exceedingly good — and 
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much more wholesome than turtle^ whatever 
Messrs. Aldermen Grobble and Waddle may think 
to the contrary. At day-break the pilot left us^ 
and we took our farewell of the snow*crowned 
rocks of Nordland. 

The captain was a man of very superior educa- 
tion and address. He had for many years com-' 
manded large vessels on the West Coast of Africa^ 
on the South American coast, and in the Indian 
Sea, especially to the Philippine Islands. He 
said he once was on a trading voyage in those 
parts which lasted five years, and he had been 
seven months at a time without setting foot 
ashore. He gave many curious details of the 
slave trade, and other trades in Africa and Asia. 
He once lived in Italy, and of all countries in the 
world, he said he should prefer that for a perma- 
nent residence. With all his intelligence he had 
some singular notions. He said for his own part, 
he thought a town of wooden houses equal to a 
city of palaces in every reasonable respect. He 
said he had been subjected to the cold-water cure, 
and he thought it a real panacea, for it had done 
him marvellous good. When I looked at his 
wasted, sallow cheeks, his fleshless limbs, and his 
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bent, tottering frame, I had a strong private 
opinion on the subject. He had never com«- 
manded so small a vessel as this before, and only 
undertook the voyage at the request of the owners. 
He had been long ailing, and the cold weather of 
the North had told fearfully on his enervated 
frame. All the time he was at Tromso he was in 
the doctor's hands, and it was very problema- 
tical whether he would live through the return 
voyage. He was too weak even to descend to the 
cabin, and lived in the deck-house, to the bed of 
which he was entirely confined the last fortnight 
of our voyage. I visited him some weeks after 
our arrival at Goteborg, and found him just alive. 
Long before this I have no doubt a green sod is 
over the breast of poor Captain Sandberg. 

On leaving Tromso, the people there all pro- 
mised us a fair wind, but I joked the mate, and 
told him it would have been much better fbr us 
if he had purchased a wind of a Lapland witch, 
as the prudent mariners of old did. What the 
opinion of the sages of Tromso was worth, may 
be estimated firom the fact that for the first ten 
days we had not sailed even one degree south- 
ward! Cold^ dismal, ^^ dirty'' weather — stormy 
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head winds-^ugly cross seas, such was our portion. 
The close-hauled skonnert pitched and laboured 
bowsprit under, ever and anon emerging to shake 
her head for a fresh dip. The scene was 6ercely 
desolate^ and realized my anticipation of the Arctic 
seas in furious weather. One day a beautiful 
white sea-bird hovered for hours just above the 
main truck, and at times settled upon it. We 
re-crossed the Arctic Circle about the 6th of 
August, and amid a wild waste of angry billows I 
bade what will probably be an eternal adieu to 
the Polar regions. 

The 9ih was the first fine day we experienced 
since leaving port, and its sunset was truly a 
goi^eous intermingling of Heaven's pomp— gold, 
azure, silver, crimson, and purple. The days now 
rapidly decreased in length, and it was with a 
feeling of honest satisfaction that I saw artificial 
light in our cabin, for to speak candidly, I began 
to be weary of perpetual daylight. For many 
succeeding days we struggled onward, sometimes 
with a good wind, but oftener with a bad, and 
always with a rough sea. We never saw a vessel 
tmtil the l7tb, and about the same time an 
unexpected visitor fell on deck in the midst of a 
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heary squall of tain. It was a beautiful bird, of 
the size of a starlings of a mottled grey colour, 
with long curved wingfii, and short fan tail, white 
breast, and a dark beak two or three inches long. 
It must have been of the snipe species, and had 
probably been driven far out to sea by the 
tempest. We tried to keep it, but it died the 
next day. 

The mate and myself had the cabin between us, 
and got on very well together, for he was a good 
fellow, although very whimsical in some respects. 
The quantity of tobacco he chewed would have 

startled even a Yankee. He lived almost entirely 
on fish, which he avowed he preferred beyond any 
other food. I like fish very well myself, but 
I had enough of it on this voyage. The vessel 
was entirely laden with ^Uorsk och tran^^ i.e., 
dried cod fish, and train oil. We had torsk 
to every meal, and whatever the taste of our 
worthy ^^styrman^^ might be, I preferred the 
good Jutland beef and pork on board. Every 
morning for breakfast we had creed wheat and 
coffee, and invariably pea-soup at dinner — the 
latter sometimes struck me as having a peculiar 
flavour, the reason of which I could not entirely 

VOL. II* N 
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comprehend, until I one day beheld ^' cookum " 
deliberately washing his smutty hands and face in 
the pot in which it was boiled ! The mate had a 
wife and family at Groteborg, and as the vessel had 
been nearly five months on the voyage, he was 
very anxious to meet them again. I went with 
him to his house the day we landed, and was 
heartily gratified to witness the joyful welcome he 
received. 

When the watch changed every four hours, no 
^^ bells'' were struck, but the mate called out 
^* otie glasP^ — eight bells. A glorious wind set in 
on the 17th, and the remainder of our voyage was 
as unusually rapid as the commencement had 
been tedious. By daybreak we were off Lindeanoes, 
and entered the '^ Sleeve,'' as mariners call the 
Skaggerrack, tearing along with the sprpiy 
drenching us like a cataract. The skonnert was 
in a dreadfully leaky condition, and the pumps 
now were worked incessantly. The gale on the 
ensuing night, was so severe that we had to lay*to, 
the vessel trembling like a frightened child^ and 
the sea at times making a clear breach over us. I 
every minute expected to see the caboose, and p0Ub 
and pans, and dirty *' cookum " swept overboar^l 
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The whole of the residue of our voyage was per- 
formed entirely ander a reefed fore-topsail^ that 
being sufficient to drive us along before the gale 
at the rate of twelve knots by the log. Owing 
to the sickness of the captain^ the poor mate had 
double duty all the voyage^ and for the last three 
nights he scarcely quitted the deck a moment 
With great risk a pilot boarded us in one of the 
heaviest seas I ever beheld, and running up the 
fiord leading to Goteborg, we finally dropped 
anchor in the lower part of the harbour at four 
VM., on the 19th. 

A Custom-House officer rowed up in a smart 
gig; but to my surprise did not board us. He 
asked for the ship's papers and iny passport, and 
in exchange handed the pilot a stone bottle and a 
small packet. He then politely dofied his gold- 
braided cap, and left us — ^in Quarantine! It seems 
that a report had reached Ooteborg that the 
cholera had broken out again at Bergen/ and 
although we were from a part of Norway where 
such a thing as cholera had never been known, we 

* In seTenl parti of Sweden itielf cholera was eren then 
j«|^. I IflMnt by the pepen, that at the little .port of Malmo 
(opposite Copenhagen) nearly two hundred people had already 
dlied. 

n2 
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were doomed to twenty-four hours ^^ pratique.'^ 
The pilot went down into the cabin^ and emptied a 
powder firom the packet into a basin. On this he 
poured a tiquid (Nassau water^ I believe) from the 
bottle, and a dense vapour immediately filled the 
cabin —driving me out half suffocated^ and 
thoroughly satisfied with the efficacy of the 
precaution. 

When tiie quarantine expired^ I landed (alfcer a 
narrow escape of being swamped in a squall) in 
company with the mate and owner^ who had come 
on board to visit the helpless captain* The 
voyage from port to port thus occupied twenty- 
six days, exclusive of the one passed in quarantine. 
Farewell to the Swedish skbnnertand her crew ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

C^OTBBOBO (GOTTENfiUBGH). 

GoTSBORG^ (pronounced Yuttaborg^ of which 
our word " Oottenburgh'^ is obviously a corrup-^ 
tion)y in every respect exceeded my expectations. 
It is not merely the second town in Sweden for 
population and commerce^ but is^ also^ a hand- 
some and romantic place^ surrounded by exquisite 
rural scenery. The streets are narrow^ but the 
houses have a very substantial^ clean^ and pleasant 
aspect. All are of brick or stone^ wooden houseii 
being now banished to the suburbs. The popula- 
tion is upwards of thirty thousand^ and the trade 
of the place very considerable. The pavements 
are excellent,^ and the best streets have stone 

^ The {WTionn are Getmans ; and I waa informed that the total 
coat of eadi boulder, indnding the labour of laying it down> is not 
leaa than fourpence English* 
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gutters, but no drains nor sewers. By law em^ 
householder must keep his frontage dean in smn^ 
mer, and cleared of snow in winter. The rents 
of the houses in the best streets are enormous.^ 

The principal buildings are the churcdies, 
and a noble new Exchange, built at a cost of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. There are some 
very extensive manufactories, principally founded 
by Scotsmen. One of the latter, a gentleman of 
the name of Carnegie, has porter*breweries, patent 
sugar refineries (supplied with raw material 
brought by his own ships), and ati immense yam 
and cotton factory. A friend took me over the 
latter, and I very much enjoyed the inspection* 
About five hundred hands are employed day 

* As an example, and by no meana an exaggerated one^ die 
hooae ia which I lived, which was only of a moderate sijie^ let as 
follows : — the ground-floor eight hundred dollars banco per year ; 
first-floor, six hundred ditto ; and the other floors at proportiond^ 
rates ; so that the whole house realized upwards of a hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling per annum at the yery least. — A dollar banco, 
I may add, is equal to one shilling and eightpenoe ; a doUar Hat is 
one-third less value. The confusion in the value of Swedish 
dollars, rix and banco, is very annoying to a foreigner at first. 
There are bank notn of the value of three<*pence &rthing 
English ! Each Swedish coin has the particular motto of the 
reigning sovereign. Bemadotte's motto was '* FoUceti KHrhk min 
BeUMbuf* ('People's love i» my reward*). The motto of his 
son Oscar, the prewnt king* is "Batt oek Sammfi" (Bight and 
Truth). 
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and night. The machinists on the premises are 
Englishmen, but the engine itself is made by 
KeiUer of Gdteboi^, who employs one hundred 
tad fifty men at his works» Much of the smaller 
madiinery, however, is exported from Sheffield 
and Birmingham, and the English system prevails 
in tiie factory. Camepe's porter is excellent, 
and I was assured that much is actually sent to 
England, and sold as English porter ! This ve- 
ritable monopolist is said to have cleared of late 
some fifty thousand pounds per annum I 

The shops of Goteboi^ are chiefly supplied 
with English manufactured goods* Manchester 
and Leeds send silks, cloths, and cottons; Bir^ 
mingham and Sheffield send hardware and cutlery ; 
London sends stationery, and an immense variety 
of fancy articles. There are heavy duties on 
most of these goods, but I was informed on the best 
authority that far more are smuggled into Sweden 
than legitimately introduced through the custom 
houses. Among the professions which have 
become obsolete with us, but yet linger on in the 
, Jt'orth, is that of ^^ barber-surgeon.'^ I noticed a 
' sign in Ooteborg, on one side of which was an 
announcement in Swedbh, and on the other in 
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English^ to the effect that a ceftain professcnr 
shaved chins, cropped hair, set limbs, and let 
blood, on very moderate terms. Many good shop$ 
are literally kept in celiars, (as at Ck^enhagm) 
and others are entered from within the halls of 
the hotels. 

Goteborg is intersected by canals in every 
direction. Many of them are, in fact, the moats 
of the old fortifications. It is highly amusing 
to watch the women washing and beating linen in 
these canals— for which purpose laige floating 
platforms are moored here and there. Many 
hundreds of women may be seen thus engaged on 
any fine morning* I have counted a score on a 
single platform. They beat the linen with a fiat 
piece of wood held in the right hand, the left; 
being employed in turning the linen over and 
re^lipping it. They thrash away so unmercUully, 
that fine shirts must be almost beaten to a pulp 
after a few operations, but to one who knoirs his 
own linen is not under torture, it is a very pleasing 
sight to watch the industrious groups dipping, 
beating, wringing, folding, and stowing a^y in 
baskets, while their white hoods wave in th^ 
sunny breeze, and their tongues are as active 83 
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their hands. Many a choice morsel of scandal is 
circulated — many a volume of gossip chatted every 
moming-^yet they seem to have acquired the 
invaluable art of working and talking at the 
same time^ and equally well^ so far as I know! 
The language of the Swedes, by-^the*by, is soft 
to effeminacy, and they have a peculiar smg-song: 
way of pronouncing every sentence. 

In some respects living is very cheap at 
Goteborg. The best cuts of beef are only & 
penny to three halfpence per pound ; pork two 
pence to two pence halfpenny; fish abundant, 
and exceedingly cheap. Fruit is dear, especially 
foreign fruit. A small lemon, for instance, is six- 
pence, and oranges about three pence each. 
Spirits and tobacco are cheap, as in Denmark 
and Norway^ Drunkenness is very prevalent in 
GKHeborg, and morally it is a most profligate 
town* The revelatious made to me (by Swedes 
themselves) on this head, are such that I dare do 
no more than allude to them. Sweden, altogether, 
is said to be a frightfully demoralized country, 
and startling, indeed, does it contrast in this 
respect widi Denmark. God bless that dear 

N 3 
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old Denmark t my heart Warms whenever I think 
ofH! 

On Sundays the beautifdl public promenades 
of Goteborg are crowded with well-dressed people^ 
and at nighty singing, dancing, drinking, and 
gambling, were in the ascendant* The verf 
atmosphere was poisoned with the fume of cigars^ 
and scores of ragged urchins were making rapid 
fortunes by selling boxes of them at every street 
comer* I love a dgar or a pipe in strict 
moderation as much as any one, but the excess 
in which smoking was indulged in hero is quite 
disgusting. 

A most interesting spectacle was presented every 
market day in the squaro in front of the Exchax^* 
Such an animated and immense market I never 
elsewhere beheld. The countrywomen (in addition 
to the dress I have elsewhero described) all wear 
handkerchiefs of gay patterns on their heads, with 
one comer hanging down the neck, and dieir 
vivacious movements wero quite in keeping with 
their attire. The men, also, have peculiar national 
costumes. They sell fruit, butteri vegetaMes, 
meat (fresh and salted), cheese, nnd poidtry, 
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ttiiBCi lambskins^ home-made cloth, linen^ &c. 
Oreat numbers of them arrive in boats, and I have 
sometimes seen fifty of the latter moored together 
m die canal adjoining the square* It is proposed 
to remove the market to another locality, as the 
oristocraCic dwellers in the square find it ^* annoy- 
ing." 

Another scene which amused me in this square, 
was the parade and exerdse of the soldiers, wh& 
have a guard-house in it, in front of which cannon 
are planted. I once saw a party of dismounted 
dragoons exercised here* They were regular troops 
of the line, but such an awkward squad of all sorts 
and size9l One prodigious fellow of little less 
than seven feet in stature, was placed between 
a couple of bumpkin-looking youths, who seemed 
as though they yet felt the hay-seeds in their heads 
—the latter not reaching up to the giant's armpits. 
I laughed outright at observing that when the 
said giant attempted to sheath his enormous 
sw<Nrd (which must have been specially manufac- 
tured for him) he missed the scabbard, in conse- 
qfuence of the hilt coming in contact with the 
idiouldera of his comrade ! Some wore enor- 
mous moustaches and no whiskers; some wove 
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whiskers and no moustaches ; some wore beards^ 
moustaches, and whiskers; but the majority 
had not a particle of hair on their warlike 
visages. At the extremity of each line waa a 
pigmy drummer boyv with a hat nearly as big as 
himself, and to see these little fellows marching, 
during the evolutions, at the head of the company, 
with a sabre in hand so huge that they fairly 
staggered under its weight, (its point being held 
downwards), was richly comical. 

Many of the manoeuvres also struck me as being 
inexpressibly ludicrous — one, especially^ se<$med to 
amuse the crowd of their fellow-countrymen as 
much as myself. It consisted in jerking the hilt 
of their upright sabre with a hard thud against 
their own ribs, and there holding it, with their 
right elbow squared at an acute right angle. Then 
a man would suddenly step from the ranks^ and 
advance with his dmwn sabre in the position 
described, until he came up to his officer, when he 
would stop, draw himself up as stiff as though he 
bad swallowed a ramrod, and flourish the sabre 
in a most mysterious and eXciting fashion, to the 
manifest danger of the said offices nose^ A pause 
would ensue, whilst he addressed sometediniaal 
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phrases to his officer--<'thetr import bdng, as far as 
I -eovld understand, an eiiquii^ whether the ktter 
was satisfied with his soldier-like bearing. A 
teply being given, the private again flourished his 
glittering steel in a wajr which the harlequin of the 
Surrey Theatre alone could suecessMly imitate, 
after which he swiftly wheeled on his heel, stood 
for a moment motionless, to present his back to 
the officei^s inspection, and concluded by jauntily 
marching back to his ranks. The uniform of 
these 4;roops was coarse in quality, and by n6 
means splendid in any respect. The back parts 
of their trowsers, the inner side of the legs, and 
the whole below the knees, had an outside lining 
of black leather to save Wear tad tear. 

At all the post-offices in Sweden and Norway it 
is customary for the postmaster to be the agent 
for supplying both native and foreign newspapers 
— local subscribers receiving them through him, 
tad not through a bookseller* The postage on 
foreign journals is very heavy, atld in the lobby 
of the Gdteborg post-K)ffice is a lithographed 
list of a vast nunibet of foreign papers, with the 
terms at which the postmaster undertakes to 
aupply them« I noticed that hardly one name 
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among the English papers was spelt oonectlf # 
The most amusing error of all was llie annonnpe^ 
ment of a ^ Pictorial James /" meaning the ^' Picto^ 
rial Timesr 

Shortly after my arrival at Ooteboig^ I had to 
go to the poBoe office^ and deposit my passport. 
Then I was required to state for how long a pmod 
I would have a permit to stay in the ttmm — sueh 
permit being, however^ renewable from time, to 
dme» For this permit thirty-six skillingB banco 
(one shilling and threepence) was cbaiged, and I 
next had to hand it to my landlord, who in turn 
delivered it to the police authority of the district, 
who endorsed it on the back, and then it was 
returned to me. On quitting the town I gave 
up my permit, and my passport was stamped and 
indorsed at more than one office for a fee of thirty*- 
two skillings banco. Passport regulations are 
exceedingly severe with r^ard to the Swedes 
themselves. They cannot leave their own country 
without a passport, and are bound to return within 
a certain period^n imitation of the Russian 
system. Moreover, no passport is granted if they 
are suspected of being the least in debt, or if the 
authorities for any motive wish to detain them 
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They must also get a passport to go from one town 
to another even if only a dozen miles distant. 
When servant girls leave their places^ the police 
grants them a certificate or permit to stay in the 
tawn fourteen days^ and if they cannot get a fresh 
place within that period^ the j)ennittnll be enlarged 
(always for a fee^ mind), from time to time, on 
application. But if they have not a proper permit 
to show when called upon, they are liable to be 
forthwith arrested as vagrants. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AUTUMNAL ABPSCT OF TBS ENTIBONS OF OOTBBOB6. 

Thk whole of my sojourn at Goteborg was a 
period of the most delightful autumnal weather 
I ever experienced in my life. Each succeeding 
day seemed more glorious than its predecessor^ 
and I felt its charms the more intensely firom 
having so recently returned from beyond the 
inhospitable Polar Circle* Never will the thrill of 
delight be forgotten which I experienced on the 
day I landed at Goteborg^ and walked beneath 
waving foli&ge^ and saw tempting firuit hanging 
from the trees, and gardens bright with fragrant 
flowers. Every day did I wander many miles 
into the country around ; and with heart and 
soul did I enjoy the many exquisite rural scenes* 
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The flowers of Spring had given place to the 
blossoms of Summer^ and they, in turn, to 
the fruits of Autumn. Ceres and Pomona 
shared the triumph of the season, by fillinjij; 
the lap of the earth with ripe and mello\^ 
gifts, and the golden sun looked down with 
a perpetual smile. Shakspeare, with that mar-^ 
yellous keenness of observation that so pecu- 
liarly distinguishes him, observes in Macbeth^ 
that where the swallows ^^ most Breed and haunt, 
the air is delicate.^' Most true is this^and swarms 
of them were ever floating in '^convolution swift'* 
in the localities of which I speak, and, 

'' Hovering on rapid wing, 
Circling in airy ring ; 

Kow here, now there ; now low^ now high> 
Chasing keen the painted fly." 

The suburbs themselves smack of country 
sights, and smells, and sounds, especially those 
portions which stretch far down the banks of 
the Gotha Elv. At a distance they resemble 
one mass of " greenery,*' interspersed with pretty 
wooden houses, rising one above another up 
the eminences; and fronting them is the wide, 
shipping-crowded harbour, and the rocky opposite 
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shores. The great drawback to the pleasure of 
rambling in the environs of the town^ is the 
excessive number of impudent^ sturdy beggars. 
They do not carry lucifer matches, nor any other 
cloak to their callings but seem fully imbued 
with the spirit of Jack Falstaff, when he ex- 
claimed—^* Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation : 'tis no 
sin for a man to labour in his vocation;'' and 
accordingly they beset you with the most match- 
less effrontery, scarcely deeming it necessary even 
to assume a whining tone, or to go in rags. In 
the town itself, beggars and lawless vagrants 
swarm, and rows of the very filthiest and most 
revolting lazzaroni bask in the sun along the 
side of the canal, near the market square* So 
unbearable has this vagrant nuisance become, 
that stringent police regulations were about to be 
adopted to rid the town of it at one fell swoop. 

In the suburbs may frequently be seen strapping 
country women, with bright olive complexions, 
picturesquely attired in gay bordered petticoats 
and white hoods. These are Dalecarians, who 
may in one respect be called the Irish of Sweden, 
for every summer both men and women emigrate 
from their remote native distript, southward, to 
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perform any and all kinds of oat and in*door 
manual labour. The women are said to be very 
ingenious^ mdustrious^ neat^ and cleanly. 

On marketnlay (Saturday)^ the roads leacbng 
into Ooteborg present a most animated ap- 
pearance^ from the crowds of country people 
bringing in their commodities. The comical 
little waggons laden with fuel or oom^ w^e in 
every instance drawn by a couple of huge bullocks, 
yoked to the pole by a piece of wood fixed over 
tiieir necks. The vehicles bringing in farm and 
dairy produce^ were ludicrously small and clumsy, 
many of them had a body about the size of a 
large wheelbarrow ; certainly not containing much 
more than an English cottager's wife trudges to 
market with, in baskets, on her head and under 
her arm. One or two diminutive but spirited 
horses drew these primitive concerns ; and on a 
seat projecting over the centre of the vehicle, sat 
the driver and those with him. The peasant 
women on foot looked very interesting, in white 
jackets, and heavy, dark petticoats, so short that 
they displayed sturdy legs encased in red 
stockings. 

There are many delightful rural nooks within 
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a few miles of the town^ and the magnificent 
Talley through which the Ootka Eh (Ootha river) 
winds its coarse, is studded with hamlets, and 
all the accessories which constitute a charming 
landscape. Very numerous wooden villas are 
perched on every little height; and great taste 
is displayed in their style of architecture, and 
in the embellishments of their lawns and gar-^ 
dens. They are built of solid beams of pine^ 
and their joints are caulked precisely in the same 
manner as a ship's sides, so that they are exceed-* 
ingly substantial. On the hills I found abundance 
of heather, and juniper bushes loaded with 
glistening black berries. The latter are exported 
to Holland for the gin distilleries. Wild berries, 
of different kinds, grew in immense quantities—^ 
provision of Nature for the support of the poor 
birds durii^g the long seven months of the severe 
Swedish winter. 

The soil seemed very rich and highly productive^ 
Finer crops of wheat I never beheld. The harvest 
commenced and nearly ended daring my sojourn, 
and I had ample opportunities of getting some 
insight into the Swedish agricultural system* 
Corn is not reaped, but mown with scythes. 
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which have a huge railed back so as to collect the 
crop in regular swathes. Women followed the 
mowers, and gathered the swathes as they were 
east off the back of the scythe, and made up 
the stooks, which were small, and neatly tied, 
with a peaked top. The fields in most instances 
were enclosed with low stone walls in the Scotch 
fashion, but the roads are all bounded with thorn 
hedges. 

A little way out of the town is a very interest- 
ing cemetery, well planted with trees, in a dense 
clump of which, in the centre of the place, is a 
curious chapel. The tombs of the rich are stately 
granite piles; the graves of the middle classes 
generally square or oblong mounds, surrounded 
with iron railings or with privet hedges, and 
i^arked with upright slabs of stones, or with 
wooden crosses bearing inscriptions. The latter 
in some cases are engraved on a plate of brass, or 
painted on a plate of zinc, let into the upper part 
of the grave stones, and protected from the weather 
by a piece of glass. I disliked the look of this 
v^ry much. Some of the crosses have very lengthy 
inscriptions, but in many instances there is merely 
a name, and dates of birth and death, and okexi 
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the latter only ; and in other cases neith^ nanUi 
nor date, but a devotional verse. A frequent 
emblem cat on the stone is one of the resuriec^ 
tion, symbolised by a butterfly rising from itk 
chrysalis state. This is a fevonrite emblem on 
tombs throughout the North. 

One part of the cemetery is set apart for the po€^-* 
est of the poor, and there each grave is simply indi* 
cated by a slight mound of earth, and a straight, 
narrow piece of plank set at the head of the grave, 
with a number only painted tihereon — ^as *' 22,'^ or 
« 96'* — ^referring, I presume, to a corresponding 
number in the books of the chapel, where the 
name of the departed is interred. Ah, are there 
not distinctions of rank even in the grave ? Is it 
quite true that all men are equal in the silent 
tomb ? Tet a little while, and then they will be: 
Many bouquets — not wreaths, as in Denmark 
and Norway — of flowers, were laid on old as well 
lui new tombs; a proof that their tenants were 
not yet forgotten. The Jews have a private 
cemetery of their own (with a Hebrew inscription 
over the entrance) a little distance from the Chris* 
tian burial-ground in question. Jews are. rather 
numerous in Goteborg, and bear a high chaiacter 
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ipr their suavity of manner and kindly disposition. 
I lived with a Jewish family myself during the 
whole of my residence^ and judging by them I 
think they are deservedly held in esteem. 

After spending about a month at Goteborg, I 
bade it and Scandinavia a final adieu. To the last 
moment of my sojourn in Scandinavia, I expe- 
rienced signal attentions from those whom I was 
literally an unknown, unintroduced foreigner. A 
Swedish gentleman (a first cousin of Jenny Lind 
— or Yenny Lend, as her countrymen pronounce 
it) who had honoured me with innumerable kind 
attentions, finally accompanied me many miles to 
the Quarantine Station down the river, to see me 
embark in the vessel which conveyed me to another 
land. Be assured, I reciprocated his manly 
parting grasp, and from the depths of my heart 
echoed his cordial ^^ God bless you.^* 



THE END. 
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